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more than half of the monthly expense, which the completion of a 
digest would, im my opinion, demand. I am under a necessity 
therefore of intimating, that if the work b@ thought expedient, the 
charges of it should be defrayed by the government, ‘and the sala- 
riés. paid by their officers. The second difficulty is, to find a 
director of the work and a translator of it, who with a competent 
knowledge of the Sanscrit and Arabic, has a geverdl acquaintaneée’ 
with the principles of jurisprudence, and a* sufficient share even 
of legislative spirit, to arrange’ the plan of a digest, superintend 
the compilation of it, and render the whole, as it procéeds, into 
perspicuous English; so that even the translation may acquire a 
degree ofjauthority proportioned to the public opinion of his ac- 
curacy. Now, though I am truly conscious of possessing a very 
moderate portion of those talents, which I should require in the 
superintendant of such a work, yet I may without vanity profess 
myself equal to theJdabour of it ; and though I'would much rather 
sce the work well conducted by any man tham myself, yet I would 
rather give myself the trouble of it, than not live to see it conducted 
at all; and I cannot but know, that the qualifications required even 
in the low degree in ‘which I possess them; are ot often found 
united in the same ee a reason before buggested. If your 
Lordship, therefore, after full consideration of the subject, shall be. 
af ion, that a digest of Hindu‘and Mohammedan laws would 
rk of national honour and atility =I so ch®rish both, that I 
offer the nation my humble l@bouf®as far as I can dispose of my 
time consistently with the faithful discharge of my duty as a magis- 
trate: should this offer be accepted, I should then request your 
Lordship to nominate the pundits and maulavis, to whom I would 
severally give a plan conformable to the best analysis that I could 
make; and I should be able, if my health continued firm, to 
translate every morning, before any other business is begun, as much 


as they could compile, and the writcrs copy in the preceding day 
¥ The 
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The Dhermasastra, or sacred code of the Hindus, consists of ezghteen 
books, the first of which would in any age or nation be thought a 
wonderful performances#both the first and second have excellent 
commentaries of great authority, but the other sixteen are too easy 
to need elucidation: the works of Menu, of Yagyawalcia, and most 
of the others are in blank verse; but that of Gautam is in modu- 
lated prose; besides these, the Hindus have many standard law- 
tracts with thcir several commentaries, and among them a fine trea- 
tise on inheritances by Jemutavahan, to which our pundits often 
refer; though on that subject, the work of Raghunanden scems to 
be more generally approved in this province. ‘The Mussulmans, 
besides a_ few general rules in the Koran, and a numberof tradi- 
tional mazims delivered from their Prophet, and his companions 
through the sages of their law, together with the opinions, of the 
celebrated lawyers preserved by their disciples, have two ancom- 
parable little tracts, one by Surajuddin, and the other by Alkuduri; 
the former on succession only, and the other on contracts; also with 
comments on each, and other comments on them; not to mention 
some other tracts of acknowledged authority, and large collections 
of decision in particular cases. , All these books may, I suppose, be 
procured with ease; and Some of the most rare among them are in 
my possession ; mine | would lend with pleasure to the pundits and 
maulavis, if they happened to be unprovided with good copies of 
them, and my example would, “I persuade myself, be followed on 
such au occasion by other collectors of Kastern manuscripts, both 
natives and Europeans. ‘This is all that appeats necessary to be 
written on the ssubject, with which I began this address to your 
Lordship ; 1 could not have expressed myself more concisely without 
some obscurity ; and to have enlarged on the technical plan of. the 
work which I have proposed, would have been supertiuous. 


I have the honour to be, &c. 
Calcutta, March \9, 1788. Wrurraa Jones, 
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A proposal such as the letter of Sir William Jones contains, could 
not fail of receiving that attention which it merited, from the noble- 
man, who presided in the government of India. Fully sensible of 
the utility of a digest of Hindu and Mohammedan law, in facilita- 
ting what he was ever anxious to promote, the due administration of 
justice to the native ‘subjects of the British empire in Hindustan, 
the Marquis Cornwallis considered the accomplishment of the plan, 
as calculated to reflect the highest honour upon his administra- 
tion. The answer to Sir William Jones, written by his directio 
expressed this sentiment with a declaration, that his Lordship 
deemed it singularly fortunate, that a person sv eminently qualified 
for the task, should, from principles of geueral benevolence ‘and 
public spirit, be induced to engage in an undertaking, as a 
as it was beneficial. ; 


With this sanction, Sir William Jones immediately entered’ upon 
the execution of the work, and having selected with the greatest 
care, from the most learned Hindus and Mohammedans, a sufficient 
number of persons duly qualified for the task of compilation, he 
traced the plan of the digest, prescribed its drrangement, and 
pointed out the manuscripts from which it was to be formed. 


a series of letters addressed to the compiler of these me- 


the subject of the digest, ‘a large*selection might be mado 
ing to it; but as‘they cannot ‘be interesting to my readers in 





r 
general, P shall niot interrupt the narrative by their introduction. 


At stierminita when this work was undertaken by Sir William 
Jones, he had not resided in India more than fonr years and a half’; 
during which time, he had not only acquired a thorough knowledge 
of the Sanscrit language, ‘but had extended his reading in it so far, 


as to be qualified to form a judgment upon the merit and authc 
$s rity 


¢ 


4 
. 
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rity of the authors to be used in the compilation of his work; and 
although his labour was only applied to the disposition of materials 
already formed, he was enabled by. his previous studies to give them 
an arrangement superior to any existing, and which, the learned na- 
tives themselves approved and adinired. . In the dispensations of 
Providence, it may be remarked,,.as an/occurrence of. no ordinary 
nature, that the professors of the Braminical faith should so far 
® renounce their reserve and distrust, as to submit to the direc- 


tion of a native of Europe, for compiling a digest of their own 
laws. 


I now present the reader with the correspondence of Sir William 
Jones, during the remainder. of 1788 and the following year, without 
interruption, , 

The first letter.refers to a subject, discussed##n a conference be- 
tween the executive government of Bengal and the judges, on the 
subject of the, police, at Calcutta, which. required, great_reforma- 
tion. The’ establishment of the. ‘supreme. court of judicature had 
superseded the former local jurisdictions at Fort-William,, without 
making sufficient: provisions for the/police of the town; and the 


subject discussed at the conference, was that of an ne to 









the legislature of Great Britain’for power to establish an e 
police. If the recollection of the writer of these memoirs d 
deceive. Lim, Sir William misunderstood. the result of the confer- 
ence, and, under this impression, addressedto. him, the following 
letter, which strongly marks. his attachment, to ‘the constitution of 
his own country, and deserves on this account, as well as for other 
opinions expressed in, it,to be recorded. His suggestions were 


adopted in the application to parliament, and confirmed by its 
sanction. 


Sir 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to J..SHORE, Esq: 

Feb. 7, 1789. 

T avail myself of an hour's leisure,’ to throw upon 

paper, a few thoughts'on the subject of our late conference, con- 

cerning an application to*the legislature, for-a power of rnd 

conviction and punishment in Calcutta: 

The concurrence or dissent of an individual, whois not a member 

of an executive government, ought to have so little weight, that I 

would not have obtruded my opinion, if it had not been asked : 

but it would ill become me to’ concur in an application to /parlia- 

ment, for a power, the granting of which; if L'were myself in par- 
liament, I should hold it my duty to oppose. 


The difficulty "Bf" which we all seeméd’ sensible, arises from a 
supposed | necessity of deviating | from the spirit and form of English 
judicature in criminal cases ;"yet the’ English form’ has been \ap- 
proved by the wisdum of a thousand years,’and has been found 
effectual in the great cities|of England, for the good order and 
government of the most “highsninded, “active; and restless people 


t.. ‘on earth. ee ae 
- ,w" o- az > ¥' 
‘could easily demonstraté, that the criminal code'of our naticn, 


is fully sufficient to punish ‘every temporal’ wrong, and redress every 
temporal evil, that ‘can ‘injure the /publi¢ or individuals, and a 
British tribunal, for punishment of religious offentes by Hindus or 
Mussulmans, 7 would ot Only be’ an inquisition of the most ex- 
traordinary kind, ‘but would, Tam persuaded, be offensive in the 
beginning, and oppressive in the end, to the ‘natives of both 


religions. 
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The question is then reduced to this: is it absolutely necessary 
to convict'and punish offenders in Calcutta without a jury ? if it be, 
we must follow the example of Solon, who enacted such laws as 
were, though not the best in themselves, yet the best that circum- 
stances would admit. TI am not convinced. that such a necessity 
exists, and: strongly incline to think it does not. ‘The evil to be 
remedied is the small number of ‘magistrates; the obvious remedy 
is to ‘appoint a greater number. If the legislature therefore would 
give the Governor in council, a power to appoint from six totwelve — 
justices of the peace, those justices would (under the direction 
of government) appoint subordinate peace officers, whose legal 
powers are very considerable yet accurately defined ; but a super- 
intendant'of the police, is an ‘officer unknown to our system, bor- 
rowed from a foreign system, omat least suggesting the idea of a 
foreign constitution, and his powers being dark and undefined, 
are those which our law “most abhors. ‘The jU8tices would hold. a 
session every quarter ofa year; without troubling the members of 
government, who have. other avocations; so that in every year 
there would be six sessions for administering criminal justice; but 
then comes the great question; how ,could the juries be supplied 
without injury to those who ‘should sit'on them? Now, without 
urging that some occasional trouble, ‘and perhaps loss, are the fine 
which Englishmen pay for their freedom; without intimating that. 
but a few years age, an application to‘parliament was made, among 
other objects, for a trial by jury in all cases, even in Calcutta; with- 
out contending, that if summary convictions»besonce made pala- 
table, we should ‘gradually lose our relish for the-admirable mode of 
trial, on which our common liberties at-home almost wholly’ de- 
pend; without rambling.a moment from the point before us, I 
conceive that three hundred persons, qualified to serve on» petty 
juries, would be far more than»sufficient to divide the trouble with 
‘Convenience to themselves, and benefit to the community. 


* On 
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On the whole, the annual burthen on each individual, especially 
if a kind of rotation were observed, or even if the chance of a ballot 
were'taken, would be too inconsiderable to weigh a feather against 
the important object of supporting so ae *y. a mode of trial. 


; 

Afterall, are we sure that the British subjects in Calcutta, would 
be better pleased than myself with any slur upon the constitutional 
trial by jury ? and as to the natives, besides the policy of allowing 
them all the beneficial.effects of our judicature, (and, that.a trial by 
twelve men, (instead of one, with a power of exceptions is a benefit, 
must be granted by all;) I rather think that the inhabitants of a 
British town, owing local allegiance, arc entitled to the local_.ad- 
vantage of being tried by a. British,form.. In all,cvents,ifit be a 
benefit, they ought not to be deprived oft without some greater 
public good to compensate the»private injustice, than would result, 
I apprehend, from"the: power:of. summary conviction, if it were 
exercised by men, whose monthly gains would: depend on the num- 
ber of complaints made, and of fines levied. 


I am confident thereforey\after mature’ deliberation, that nothing 
more is to be desired than a power in'thisgovernment, of appointing 
justices of *peace “by ‘annual commissions ;and these being my 

entiments, I rely on your friendship, so Jong and so constantly 
manifested, ‘that’ if it should pe thought proper to mention the 
concurrence of the: judges, you will remember that their .concur- 
rence was not unanimous. 

ae ee Oe emcee, 

I could easity bave said all this and more, but I chose ‘this 
mode through delicacy and fear of ‘giving pain. Farewell, and as 
I estcem you, so esteem, dear Sir, 

. Your ever affectionate; &c. 


JI 


Gn , 
+. if 
rAL 


ve 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. SHORE, Esq. 
Gardens, 1788. 
I thank you heartily, my dear Sir, for every part of 
your letter, and for your strings of Oriental gems, both for the 
Durr and the Shebeh* ; the pearls appear with more lustre by the 
side of the beads. 


Your quotations from the elegies of Washi are sweetly pathetic ; 
but I will not detain your servant by more observations. Sacontala, 
will hardly be finished before I go to my cottage; happy shall I be 
if your occupations allow you to pass a few days near it. Adieu. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. ‘SHORE, Esq. 
Gardens, 1788. 
The verses are Worthy of Catullus” and in his manner ; 
they would appear’ well in Hendecasyllables, 1 will think at soinc 
leisure moment of giving them a Persian dress according to your 
hints. I rejoice that you have it in your power to relieve your 
mind by pectcals imagery; itis aehe true use of the fine arts. 


I have been reading cases for a jlificat on Tuesday, from nine 
o'clock till pest two.—Farewell. la 


Sir WILLIAM JONES "to by. PATRICK RUSSEL. 

Crishna-nagur, Sept. 24, 1788. 

I ave acted like those libertines who defer repent- 

ance till therhour of death, and then find that they have not time 

to repent. ‘Thus I ‘deferred .the pleasure of answering letters till the 

vacation, but found the term and session so long, that I have scarce 

any vacation at all. I must therefore write very laconically, thank- 
ao , 


* An Onental expression for prose and verse. 


. ° ing 
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ing you heartily for your kind ‘letters, and very curious papers in 
natural history, wishing that the public may soon gather the fruit 
of your learned labours. 


The business of the court. this year, has left me no leisure to 
examine flowers at Crishna-nagur. | The sija is never in blossom 
when I am here; but though it has something of the form of the 
cactus, yet I ae from the milk of it, that it is an Euphorlva. 


With all my exertions I cannot procure any fresh spikenard ; 
but I will not desist. I have two native physicians in my family, 
but they have only seen it in a dry state. ‘ 

IT am very sorry to.find that you, are leaving us, as I have no 
chance of seeing Europe till the end of the eighteenth century. 
I wish you and your brother, and his family a prosperous and 
speedy voyage. Itisimpossible for me to write more than Vive, vale t 


». 
Sir WILLIAM JONES to THOMAS CALDICOIT, Esq. 
Sept. %, 1788. 
We had jecesstast labour for six hours: a day, for 
three whole months, in, thehot season, between the tropics, and, 
what is a sad consequence of longysittings, we. have scarcely any 
vacation. I can therefore only write.to you a few lines this autumn 
Before your brother sent me Lewisdon Hill, I had, read it twice 
aloud. to different companies, with great delight to myself and to 
them: thank the author in my name. I believe his nameless ri- 
vulet is called Bret or Brit, (whence Bricnone ) by. Michael a: 
who describes the fruitful Marshwood. 


Pray assure all “be care for me, or whomJd am likel y to care for, 
that I never, directly or indirectly, asked for the suceession to Sig, 
E. Bu 
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i. Impey, and that, if any indiscreet friend of mine has asked for 
it in my name, the request was not made by my desire, and never 
would have been made with my assent. 
“©Co’ magnanimi pochi, a chi ’l ben piace,” 

1 have enough, but if I had not, J think an ambitious judge a 
very dishonourable and mischievous character. Besides, I never 
would have opposed Sir R. Chambers, who has been my friend 
twenty-five years, and wants money, which I do not. 

I have fixed on the year 1800 for my return towards Europe, if 
I live so long, and hope to begin the new century auspiciously 
among my friends 1 in ‘England. . 

P.S. Since I wrote my letter, I have amused myself with 
composing the annexed ode to Abundance*. I took up ten or 
twélve hours to compose and copy it; but I must now leave 
poetry, and’ réetarn for ten months to J .N. and J.S. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to GEORGE HARDING, Fsq. 
ae . . Sept. 24, 1788. 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 


1 am the worst and you the best correspondent ; and 
I make but a pitiful return” for your two kind lettets by assuring 
you, that I find it impossible.to answer them fully this season. 
My eyes were alwayé weak, and the glare of an Indian sky has not 
strengthened them; the_ little day-light I can therefore spare from 
my public duties, I must allot to studies connected with them, I 
mean the systems of Indian jurisprudence, ‘and the two abstruse 
languages in which the’Hindu and Mussulman laws are written. 
7 ¥ * x @i cee re. BeOS , - 

‘i ' Aral ine mally yes 


* Works, vol. vi. p. 355. 
5 : “ » «Anna 


_ 
ne 


Weak 
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Anna Maria is pretty well, and I am consequently hanpy: my 
own health is firm, and excepting the state of hers, 1 have all the 
happiness a mortal ought to have. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to W. SHIPLEY, Esq. 
Sept. @7, 1788. 


* ~ e . . . . . . 


* ‘ * _. My own health by God’s blessing is firm, but my 
eyes are weak, and I am so intent. upon seeing the digest of Indian 
laws completed, that I devote my leisure almost entirely to that 
object ; the natives are much pleased with the work; but it is only 
a preliminary to the security, which I hope to sec established 
among our Asiatic subjects. . 
‘ * 

The business of our society is rather an amusement than a labour 
to me: they have as yet published nothing; but have materials for 
two quarto volumes, and will, I hope, send one to Europe next 
spring. 1 lament the sad effects of party, or rather faction in your 
Maidstone society, but hope (to use a word of Dr. Johnson) that it 
will redintegrate. Many thanks for the transactions of your Lon- 
don society, which I have lent to a very learned and ingenious 
friend, who is much pleased with them. 


. 


Sir W. JONES to J. BURNETT, Lord MONTBODDO. 
Sept. 24, 1788, 


The questions concerning India, which you do me the 
honour to think me eapable Of answering, require a longer answer 
than. the variety, of my present occupations allow me to write. 
Suffer me therefore to inclose a discourse not yet.published, which 
may give you some satisfaction on Indian literature, and to refer 
you to the first volume of the transactions of our society, w hich 
will, I hope, be sent next season to Europe. As my principat 

By obj 
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object is the jurisprudence, I have not yet examined the philosophy 
of the Brahmans; but I have seen enough of it to be convinced, 
that the doctrines of the Vidanti school are Platonic. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. SHORE, Esq. 

, Jan. 26, 1789+ 
Let me trouble you,,.as you see Colonel Kyd oftener 
than I do, to give him Sir George Young’s botanical letter, which £ 
annex. I have requested Colonel Martin to send Sir George all 
the seeds which he can collect, and. will co-operate (as far as my 
occupations will allow) in the plan of transferrimg to the West 
Indies, the spicy forests of Asia: but I have little time at com- 
mand, and, holding every engagement sacred, I must devote my 
leisuge to the system of Asiatic jurisprudence, which I will see 
established before I'see Europe. It will properly follow your wise 
and humané design of giving security to the property of the na- 
tives. When you have had a copy taken of the Persian Hermit,* F 
shall be glad to borrow it, that my munshi may- transcribe. it. 
Could you not find some leisure hour to explain an episode of [o- 

met to Serajélhak, that he might try his hand with it? 

‘ 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. SHORE, Esq. 
1789. 
Fleming still keeps me a prisoner, and forbids iy. 
reading aloud, which used to be my chief amusement in the even- 
ing. I trust you will soon be well,.and that we shall ere long meet. 
If the man you mention be guilty, I hope he will be punished; I 


* [explained to Serajélhak, the person. mentioned by Sir William Jones, Parnel’s 
Hermit, and ke composed a Persian poem on the same subject. As it has been fre- 
quently transcribed, it might perhaps, without. this explanation, at some future time be 
considered the original of Parnel’s poem. ; 

+ His physician. = 


hate 
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hate favouritism ; and if I had the dominions of Chingis Khan, J 
would not have one favourite. 
* * * . 7 . 

The poem of Washi has greatly delighted me; it almost equals 
Metastasio’s on a similar subject, and far surpasses other Wasiwkts* 
which Ihave seen; yet the beautiful simplicity of the old Arabs, 
in their short elegies, appears unrivalled by any thing in Persian. 
I transcribe one of them which | have just read in the Hemasa+: 


Cease, fruitless tears! afflicted bosom, rest! 
My tears ebey, but not my wounded breast. 
Ah, no! this heart, despairing and forlory, 
Till time itself shall end, must bleed and mourn. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Mr. Justice HYDE. 

, Junc 590789. 

Though I do not wish to give you the pgin of sympa- 

thizing (as I know you will sympathize) with me in my present dis- 
tress, yet as you possibly know it, and as you might think me 
unusually dejected when we meet, 1 cannot forbear writing to you; 
especially as 1 feel a kind of relief in venting my sorrow to an ap- 
proved friend. One or two English papers mention the death of 
Lady Jones’s father, in such a manner, as to leave me no hope of 
its being a mistake; this ] have known since the 15th of May, but 
as it may possibly be untrue, J could not in any degree prepare her 
for the dreadful intelligence. I have therefore taken effectual mca- 
sures to keep it secret.from her, but it is a secret which cannot long 
be kept; and the bare idea of the pang, which she too soon must 
feel, and the probable effects of that pang on her delicate consti- 
tution, now particularly eneryated by the hot season, give me a 


® Wavukt, the appellation of an amatory elegy, descriptive of the various sensations 
and passions excited by love. 
+ The original is omitted. 


degre 
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degree of anguish, which I never before felt. Mr. Shore has 
kindly promised to take care, that aJl her letters by the Indiamen 
shall be sent in a sealed packet to me, that I may select for her first 
perusal the letter from her wisest friend, the dowager Lady Speucer, 
whose hand-writing I cannot mistake ; I wish I could suppress them 
all, but that is impossible. The pain of losing our parents, time, 
and timeonly, will mitigate; but my dread is, that. the first shock 
will have some terrible effect on her health, and this fear haunts me 
night and day. ‘That your letters_may contain the most comfort- 
able news, and that I may see you on Wednesday in perfect health, 
as the hearty wish of, my dear Sir, 
Your faithful and affectionate 
WiciiaMm Jones. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. SHORE, Esq. 


° June 9, 1790. 


* * * ° * < 

Tam glad Jayadeva* pleases you, and thank you for 
the sublime period of Hooker; of which I had only before seen the 
first part. His idea Of heavenly and eternal law is just and noble; 
and human law 4s derived from it, must partake of the praise as far 
as it is perfectly administered; but corruptio optimi fit pessima, and 
if the administration of law should ever be corrupted, some future 
philosopher or orator will thus exhibit the reverse of the medal: 


‘* Of law there can be no more acknowledged, than that her seat 
“is the storehouse of quirks, her voice the dissonance of brawls; 
“all ber followers indeed, both at the bar and below it, pay her 
“homage, the very least as gaining their share, and the greatest as 
* hoping for wealth and fame; but kings, nobles, and people of 
“ what condition soever, though each in different sort and manner, 


* Gitagovinda, or the songs of Jayadeva ; Works, vol. i. p. 463. 


3 ** yet 
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“yet all have uniformly found their patience exhausted by her 
“ delays, and their purse by her boundless demands’.” 
. 
- = *  *  . The parody was so obvious, that I could 
not refrain from shewing you the wrong side of the tapestry, with 
the same figures and flowers, but all maimed and discoloured. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to J. SHORE, Esq. 

1789. 

We have finished the twentieth,. and last book of 

Guicciardini’s History, the most authentic, 1 believe (may I add, } 

fear) that ever was composed. I believe it, because -the historian 

was an actor in his terrible drama, and personally knew the prin- 

cipal performers in it; and | fear it, because. it exhibits the woeful 

picture of society in the 15th and» 16th centuries. If you" can 

spare Reid, we are now ready for him, and_ will rggpore his two 
volumes on our geturn from Chrishna-nagur. 


When we meet, J will give you an account of my progress in de- 
tecting a most impudent fraud, in forging a Sanscrit book on oaths, 
by Hindus, since I saw you. The book has been brought to me, 
on a few yellow Bengal leaves apparently modern. The Brahman, 
who brought it from Sambhu Chaudra Rai, said it was twelve 
years old; I believe it had not been writtcn twelve days. He said 


* The reader will thank me for giving him an opportunity of perusing the passage, at 
the close of the first book of the Ecclesiastical Polity, which Sir William Jones has 
parodied. . 

“+ Of law, there can be no Icss acknowledged than that her seat is the bosom of God, 
‘ her voice the barmony of the world: all things in Heaven and Earth do her homage, 
4 the verv jreast_as feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her power ; 
both angels and men, and creatures of what condition soever, though each in different 
* sort and manner, yet all with aniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their 


“ peace and joy.” 
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the original work of Mahadeya himself, from which the prohibition 
of swearing by the water of the Ganges was extracted, was at 
Chrishna-nagur. J desired him to tell Sambhu Chaudra, who wants 
me to admit him a suitor, imeformd pauperis, without taking his oath, 
that unless he brought me the original, and that apparently ancient, 
I should be convinced that he meant to impose upon me. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES to Mr. Justice HY DE. 
Sept. 19, 17809. 
You jhave given Lady. Jones great. pleasure, by in- 
forming us from so good authority, that a ship is, arrived from 
England ; slre presents you with) her best compliments. 


Most readily shall 1 acquiesce in anyvalleviation of Horrebow’s* 
misery, that you and Sir Robert Chambers shall think just and legal. 
T have not ogg law book with me, nor,if I bad many, should I per- 
fectly know where to look for, a mitigation by the court of a sen- 
tence, which they, pronounced after full consideration of all. its 
probable effects on the person condemned. »] much doubt, whether 
it can legally be done; .noredo, 1 think the, petition states any 
urgent reason for it. First,»he mentions Josses.already, sustained (not 
therefore to be prevented by his enlargement), and, in my opinion, 
they cannot easily be anere than -he deserves. Next, his wite’s 
health may have been injured by this. disgrace,and may. not.be 
restored by our shortening the time of his confinement, which, if I 
remember, is alinost half expired, and was as short as justice tem- 


* This man, a foreigner, contending a vessel, trading to Bengal, was convicted be- 
fore the supreine court of Judicature, of purchasing the children of natives, for the pur- 
pose of carrying them out of the country, and selling them as slaves. ‘Tt Was the first 
instance of an attempt of this kind; he was prosecuicd by order of the government of 


Bengal, and since the punishment inflicted upon Horrebow, the attempt has not been 
Aencated, 

{ 

t 


pered 
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pered with Jenity would allow. «His own health is not said to be 
affected by the imprisonment in sucha place, at such a season, for 
if it were proved that he were dangerously ill, we might, 1 suppose, 
remove him to a healthier place, or even let him go to sea, if able 
surgeons swore, that in their serious opinion, nothing else could 
save his life. ‘That is by no means the case, aud 1 contess, J have 
no compassion for him; my compassion is for the enslaved children — 
and theirparents. Nevertheless 1 know. the benevolence of your 
heart, and shall approve. whatever you aud Sir R. C. may do, if avy 
precedent.can be found or recollected of a power in the ccurt tp do 
what is now prayed. 

a” Lam, &c. 


Prince ADAM CZARTORYSKE.to Sir WILLIAM JONES. 
a Sept. 20, 1788. 
It is-but a fortnight ago since the gentlciggn, to whom 

the most flattering proof of your kindiremembrance was committed, 
delivered it into my hand. » I received it with a joined sentiment of 
gratitude and of vanity. It will be-an easy.task for you to find out 
why 1 am grateful, and every body;but-yourself, will soon hit upon 

the reasons, why your having thonghtof me makes)me vain. 


The letter, the idea of the man who wrote it, the place from 
whence it came, the language of Haiez, all that put together, sei my 
inagination atvonce in a blaze, and wafted me over ina wish from 
the Pole tothe Indies.» Jt has awakened a train of ideas, which lay 
dormant for a while, and rekindled my somewhat forgotten heat for 
the Oriental muses, which is not however to be put on the account 
of inconstancy, but to my having been crossed in my love for thei, 
very near as muchas Sir Roger de, Coverly. is. saidsto have been, in 
his addresses to his unkind widow. The war, broke out of late, 


deprived me of my last resyurce, which was a dervish native ¢ 
Samercand 
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\—Samercand, who was just come'to live with me in the capacity of 
munshi, his religious zeal would not allow him to continue out of 
sight of the Sangiale Sherif, so he hastened back to his brethren. 
After the reception of your letter, 1 grieved still more in seeing 
myself deprived of proper and easy means to cultivate so interest- 
ing a branch of learning, and could not forbear casting an impa- 
tient reflection on that warlike spirit, whose antluence leaves nothing 
happy,, nothing undisturbed. ‘The acquisition of a language will 
always. appear, to me much more valuable than that of a-desert. 
The sudden departure of my dervish has, I find, sgured my temper 
against conqucst, and conquerors. ..1 wished it Was in my. power to 
sweeten it again by the chammsof your intercourse, under the benign 
influence of the climate you inhabit. How happy should 1 think 
myself in the enjoyment, of your leisure hours, yin perusing a coun- 
try where every object, is worth dwelling upon, in paying a visit to 
the Rajah ofeKisnagoor, with a letter of recommendation from your 
hand! But, whilst, with a heated, faucy,»)J am expatiating on 
those delightful subjects, I find myself in reality circling in a round 
of things as little suiting with my inclination, as the roughness of 
the heaven does with apy constitution; for gwd frigore sarmatico 
pejus? which becomes still, more intolerable, if you add to it the 
in arcto et anglorius labor, togvhich we are unfortunately doomed. 
I cannot finish this letter without.repeating to you the warmest 
acknowledgment_of your kind remembrance. _I shall, be certain to 
preserve it.for ever, if the highest degree of esteem for your’emi- 
nent qualitics and talents, and, the most sincere; regard for your 
person, are lin, titles}to ensure it. Iam invariably, &c. , .., 


fer 4 pe — 
Sir WILLIAM JONES to Sir JOSEPIL B. ANKS. 
DEAR SIR JOSEPH, Se. Suri: re Sept. 17, 1789. 


The season for paying my annual epistolary rents being 
Leurned with the rough gales of the autumnal equinox, 1am cager 
to 
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to offer my tribute, where it is most due, to my best landlord, Who, 
instead of claiming, like the India company, sixteen shillings in the 
pound for the neat profits of my farm (I speak correctly, though 
metaphorically) voluntarily offers me indulgences, even if I'should . 
run in arrears. ; 

You have received, I trust, the pods of the finest Dacca cotton, 
with which the commercial resident at that station supplicd me, and 
which “I sent by different conveyances, some inclosed to yourself, 
some to Sir'George Young, and some by private hands. But | 
have always found it safer to send letters and small parcels by tho 
public packet, than by careless ‘and inconsiderate individuals, I 
am not partial to the pryangu, which I now find is its true name ; 
but Mr. Shore found befiefit from it,"and proturéd the fresh plants 
from Arracan, which died unluckily in their way to Calcutta. But 
seriously, it deserves a longer trial before its tonic virtues, if it have 
any, can be ascertained. “It is ‘certainly not'so fine a bitter as ca- 
momile or columbo root. , ad 


I wish politics at the devil, but hope that, when the King reco- 
vered, science revived. It gives'me great pain to Know, that party 
as it is called (I call it faction, because I hold "party to be grounded 
on principles, and faction on self-interest, which excludes all prin- 
ciple) has found its way into a literary club, who meet reciprocally 
to impart a: receive new ideas. Ihave deep-rooted political prin- 
ciples, which the law taught me: but I “should never think of intro- 
ducing them among men of science, abd if, ¥ my return to 
Europe ten of twelve years hence, I should not find moresciencc 
than pclitics in the club, my seat ‘in it will be at the service of any 
politician who may wish to be one of the party. 

-* . 1? 
; : uv Ar 
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An intimate friend of Mr. Blane has written to him, at my 
request, for the newly discovered fragrant grass; and should) the 
plants be sent before the last ships of the season sail, they shall 
be sent to'you. Whether they be the nard of the ancients, I must 
doubt, because we have swect grasses here of innumerable species ; 
and Reuben Burrow brought me an odoriferous grass from ‘the, 
place where the Ganges enters India, and where it covers whole 
acres, and perfumes the ‘whole country. From his account of it, 
I suspect it to be Mr. Blane’s; but I could make nothing of the 
dry specimens, except that they differed widely from the Jatamansi, 
which I am persuaded is the’ Indian nard of Ptolemy. I can only 
procure the ‘dry Jatamansi, but if I can get the stalks, ‘roots, and 
flowers from Butan, I will send them'to you. Since the death of 
Keenig, we are in fihent want of a” professed “botanist. I have 
twice read with rapture the\Philosophia Botanica, and have Murray's 
edition of the « genera et ein paige ona always with me ; but, 
as IT am no lynx; ‘like Linneus, Ti cannot examine minute blossoms, 

- 


especially those of grasses. — “ 


We are far ndvasieons in the secon volume of our iransactionss , 
Le 


- ne 7 


Sir WILLIAM JONES ‘to Sig me Esq. 
dy tain Sept. 20, 1789. 
Every sentence in your letter gave'me great pleasure, 
and par ticularly ‘the > pleasing and just account Of yourtruly vene- 
rable father. “Tady Jon after the first pang forthe loss of hers, 
resigned ‘herselfgwith bi to the snl of Gat ~ She is very 
weak, nd always ill du the heats. Phave be » ever since my 
seasoning, as they call it, perfectly well, notwithstanding incessant 
business seven hours ina day, for four or ‘five “months in’a year, 
and unremitted ye one during the ae, to a vast and in- 
* . teresting 
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teresting study, a complete knowledge of India, which 1 can only 
attain in» the country itself, and I do not mean to stay in the 
country longer than the last year of the eighteenth century. I re- 
joice that the King is well, but take no interest in the contests of 
your aristocratical. factions. ‘The time never was, when I would 
have enlisted under the banners of any faction, though I \might 
have carried a pair of colours, if I had not spurned them, in either 
legion. My party is that of the whole people, and my priuciples, 
which the law taught me, “are only to be changed by a _change of 
existence. 
» . 
Sir WILLIAM, JONES to Mr. pation HYDE. 
et, 29, 17a 
Though I hope, my dear Sir, t iliaie: you almost,as 
soon as this letter, yet I write it\beouuse it is the last that I shall 
write to any one for the next eleven’ months, and I feel so light, 
after» the completion of my severe cpistolary task, that Tam dis- 
posed to playa voluntary. | have ‘answered fifty.very long letters 
from Europe, and a rultitude of short ones; among the rest, | 
had one from the» Chief Baron, whoydesires his remembrance to 
you by the title of his old and worthy friend. | Another from Master 
Wilmot informs me, thathis fatber,"Sir Eardley, had nearly cnded 
his eightieth year, with as good health, and as clear intellects, as he 
ever had in the prime of life." When Iexpress a hope of seeing 
you in ae days, it is only.a ope; for 1 shall affront the 
Mandari Chinsura’, if I do not my annual visit to him ; 
now I can onlywisit him at night, and | ind ide may delay 
me, .as they t ycam Insall events, I sha with you if ] 
live, be*ore the end, of the week, as 1 am prepast to go on board 
my pinnace: Besides my annuities of Europe letters, which I pay 
at this season, 1 have been winding up all thesodds and ends of all 


wr # Mr. Titsingh, Governor of Ghinsurn, 
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my private or literary concerns, and shall think of nothing for eleven 
months to come, but law, European or Indian. I have written 
four papers for our expiting society, on very curious subjects, and 
have prepared materials for a discourse on the Chinese: the society 
is a puny, rickety child, and must be fed with pap; norshall it dic 
by my fault; but die it must, for I cannot’ alone support it. In 
my youthful days, 1 was always ready to join ina dance ora 
concert, but I could never bring myself to dance a solitary horn- 
pipe, or to play a solo. When I see Pitsingh (who, by the way, 
will never'write any thing for us, as long’as his own Batavian 
society subsists), I will procure full information concerning the 
pincushion rice, and will report it to you. Lady Jones is as usual, 
and sends her best remembrance. I too am as usual, and as ever, 
dear Sir, your faithful; &e. 


~ WitiramJones. 


Sir WILLIAM JONES ‘to J. SHORE, Esq. 


+ oF on 
. Oct. 20, 1789. 


Your approbation of Sacontala, gives at least as much 
pleasure to the’ translator as yourhadifrom the perusal of it,»and 
would encourage ‘me to translate moreidramas, if Iwere not re- 
solved to devote all my time to law, European and Indian. 


The idea of your happiness, (and few men have a brighter pyo- 
spect of it than yourself,) reconciles me to our approaching separa- 
tion, though if must ar? long: oT gt see England, 
while the int d factions which distract it, | the legislature 
no time for the great operations which are’ essential: for public fe- 
licity, while patriotic virtues ‘are derided as ‘visionary, and while 
the rancour of contending parties fills weet those particular 
‘societies, in which I hoped to gather nothing but roses. I am 

‘“e 
sorry 
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sorry (for the metaphor brings to my mind the Bostani Kheiyad*) 
that. the garden of fancy should have as many weeds as that of 
politics., Surajélhak, pronounced it. with,emphasis, a wonderful 
work; and a young Mussulman assured me, that. it comprised all 
the finest.inventions of India and Persia. The work .will probably 
mend as it prgecedaes : 


We must spare ourselves the pain. of taking a formal leave; so 
farewell. May you live happy in a free country ! 


bh as wis) Hy : * 
* * 7 * . . 


The affectionate wish which concludcs these extracts from the 
correspondence of. Sir William Jones, was di¢tated by the circum- 
stance y departure from India: it has been verified ; and the 
recollection of the place, which I held in his esteem, however ac- 

gret for.his death, is, iti 
companied with regre is death, is an addi ional source of that 


happiness, which he wished me to enjoy. 
- > 


Tam, &c. 


. Among other literary occupations in which he employed himself 
~ during the: two last years,<atis, to be,noticed, that he undertook the 
office of editor of theyelegant»pocimof -Jiatefi, on the unfortunate 
loves of Laililand.Mijnoon, an»Arabian, youth and priicess, The 
benevolent object.of his labours renders thein interesting, as the 
book ished atybis own. expense, with,a declared appropria- 


‘tion of, ro the salc,,.to the relief of. insolvent debtors in 
the gaol at C Les onl * *- - 
4e% wir Jeet. thy ee Ais 


In the English preface tosthe Persian work, be has given a trans- 
lation of five distichs in the measure of the original, and has shewn 


* The Garden of Fanoy ; the ‘title Of an Eastern romance in Persian, in sixteen 
1 ty | 4. 


~ quarto volumes. 
. 4, tha 
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that a bare transposition of the accents gives five English couplets 
in the form which some call heroic, and: others elegtact As a 
ical curiosity, I first transcribe the lines in the measure of the 
a with the transposed version of the couplets in the English 
form : 
« ‘s 
With checks where eternal paradise bloom’d, : 
Sweet Laili the soul of Kais had consum’d. 
Transported her heavenly graces he view'd: 
Of slumber no more he thought, nor of food. 
Love rais’'d in their glowing bosoms his throne, 
Adopting the chosen pair as his own. 
Together on flowery seats they repos’d : 
Their lips not one idle moment were clos’d, 
To mortals they’ gave no hint of their smart: 
Love policies ar drew from eachvheart. 


~~ “TRANSPOSITION. — ; Ls 
» With cheeks where paradise eternal bléom’d, : 
Sweet Laili had the sou) of Kais consum’d. »» 
Her heav’nly graces he transported view’d: : 


No more he thought of slumber, nor of food. 
Love in their glowing bosoms rais'd his throne, 


The chosen pair adopting as his own. : 






1 ‘On flowery seats together they “repos'd : Rs . aoe” 
» © Their lips onevidle moment, were not -clos’d. > 
No hint they gave to mortals of their smart: 0 /. 9. 
" Love only drew tha secret, from seach heat. 
It has already-been matin lenredye that, “inthe! earlies 
his education, —— Jones had applied. hims 
mon assiduity e stu irene. and, nes sited insthe 







acquisition of *dialec i needa nowledge 
of the laws ‘of metre, whieh, he found of the'greatest utility, in 
ascertaining the text of Orient#authorst ‘In the collection’ of his 
works, we read a» translation of the first Nemean ode of Pindar, 
«neatly as possible ingthe same measure as the original, and 

5 ; amongst 
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amongst other compositions of the same kind, not intended. for 
publication, I find a translation of an ode of Sappho, word for 
word from the original, and syllable for syllable in the same mea- 
sure, by the truest rules of English quantity. | 


In the beginning,of 1789, the first volume of the Researches of the 
society was publistii The selection of the papers was left to the 
judgment of Sir William Jones, and he undertook the laborious 
and unpleasant office of superintending the printing. 9A third part 
of the volume, the most interesting as well as insti, is Oc- 
eupied by. the cqppmntions of the president. 


Having passed half of my life in India, 1 may be permitted to 
avail myself of the opportunity afforded i: publication, to 
vindicate my fellow-labourers in the Last, from one amongst many 
reproaches undeservedly bestowed. upon them. | .A.disinclination sto 
explore the literature and.antiquities of «Hindustan has been urged, 
as the natural consequence of that imnmoderate pursuit of riches, 
which was supposed to be the sole object of the servants of the 
East-India Company, and»to, engross, their whole attention. The 
difficulty attending the acquisition of new idioms, «the obstacles 
opposed by the fears, prejudices, "and the reserveof ‘the natives, 
the constant occupations of official duty, and the injurious effect 
of sedentary application ina tropical climate upon the constitution, 
were unno iced or disregarded, aod no allowances made for impe-~ 
dinents, ch time and perseverance could alone surmount. 


«<*> = &> - i sw P : - 
The s6pftaalieas mneadtitosdsantid he befodli arival of Sir 
William Jones: inJndia, the talents of several persons there had 
been applied with-considerable success, not onlysto investigations, 
by which the public interests were cssentislly assisted, but to’ those 
we 4 scienti 
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scicntific researches, which he more effectually promoted, The art 
of printing had been introduced into Bengal. bythe untaught skill 
of Mr. Wilkins, and had advanced to great perfection ; and many 
publications equally useful and interesting, issued from the press 
which he had established. 

‘*: 

The genius, example, and direction of Sir William Jones, anti- 
cipated what time might perhaps have effected, but with slower 
progress. With advantages which no European in India possessed, 
he employéd the ascendancy derived from his superior learning, 
knowledge, and abilities, to form an institutiongor promoting and 
preserving the literary labours of his countrymen ; and while he 
exhibited himself an example for imitation, and pointes! oat in his 
discourses, those “extensive investigations which he only was ca- 
pable of conceiving, his conduct was adapted to encourage, and 
invite all who possessed talents and knowledge, to contribute to 
the success of the institution. The establishment of the society, 
which does no Jessshonour to him, than’to the character of our 
countrymen in Asia, may hereafter form animportant article in the 
general history of arts and sciences ;. and, if the future labours of 
the members should be continued with the same zeal, the obliga- 
tions of the public will be proportionably increased*. In the 
twenty years which have elapsed since this establishment was 
formed, more accurate information on the history and antiquities, 
on the arts, sciences, and literature of India, has been givenito 
the world, than ever before appeared; and without disparaging the 


labours of other prcstaaige: and the merit of antecedent pabli- 
cations, the voliimes of the Asiatic Researches SoA. Temain 
. ey 
* Three volumes of the Asiatic Researches were published before the death of Sir 
William, J ones ; a fourth was ready for the press, at the time of his demise, in April 1794, 
and a seventh volume has since been received in England, — 
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In the same year, Sir, William presented to the public a transla- 
tion_of, an ancient Indian, drama, wander the title.of, Sacontala, or 
the Fatal Ring, exhibiting a most pleasing and authentic pieture of 
old Hindu manners, and one,of the greatest curiosities that, the 
literature, of Asia ,had yet brought to light. Calidas, the author 
of it, whom Sir William Jones calls the Shakspeare of India, lived 
in the first century before Christ, not. many,years after ‘Terence, and 
he ‘wrote several other dramas.and_poeticalpicces, of which only 
Sacontala has. received an. European dress...,'The violation, of the 
unities, asvell.as the mixture of foreign mythology,, which consti- 
tutes the machinery of the play, are irreconcileable with the purer 
taste, which marks. the: dramatic compositions of, Europe : , but, 
although the translator declined offering a criticism, on the cha- 
racters and conduct, of the play, “ from a conviction that the 
,{* tastes of men differ as much as the sentiments, and. passions, and 
“that in feeling the beauties.of art as in smelling flowers, tasting 
‘ fruits, viewing prospects, and hearing melody, every individual 
must be guided by (his own sensations, -and the imcommunica- 
ble associations of ‘his own ideas,” we may venture to pronounce 
that, exclusive of the, wild, picturesque,.and sublime imagery. which 
characterizes it, the simplicity, of .the dialogue in many of the 
scenes, and the natural characters, of; many of the. personages in- 
troduced, cannot fail of exciting. pleasure and interest in the 
reader; who will wish with me, perhaps, that Sir, William Jones 
had not rigidly adhered to, the determination which he expressed, 
not to employ his leisure, in translating , more of; theworks,, of 
Calidas... Edeereh pe RP ge Ome Pug 
~ me w + : 
In December 1789, .the author of these memoirs was compelled, 
by the reiterated attacks ofy severe indisposition, to leave Andia. 
For an account of the occupations of Sir William Jones, from that 
period, to his return, I refer to his correspondence, beginning with 


(14 
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a letter 
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wletter from Count Reviczki*; the reader will sec with pleasure, 
that the mutual regard professed by the two friends had suffered no 
abatement from time or separation. , ‘ 
, - . London, June $0, 1789. 
vars! By the Vestal frigate, which was to convey Lord 
Cathcart to China, I+ wrote an answer to your elegant Persian 
letter; which I received through Mr. Elmsley. It was a most 
agreeable proof tome, that I was still honoured with a place in 
your remembrance, notwithstanding the distance which separates 
us. “I have since learned, that Colonel Cathcart died ofthe voyage ; 
and as the Vestal, in consequence of this event, returned to England, 
Iam not without apprehension, that my letter never reached you. 
T’have'since. received a most superb work printed at Calcutta, and 
which would do honour to the first printing-office in Europe, accom- 
panied'with an elegant’ and obliging letter. I recognized in it the 
‘hand of'a skilful penman, if I may be allowed to judge; for Ihave 
so long neglected the cultivation of Oriental literature, that I am 
almost as much a stranger’ to it, as if # 1 never learned it. I 
have never yet seen so elegant a specimen of Onental typography, 
‘ay that in the Persian poem with which you favoured me. 


veh » ‘ww ‘vis e 


T cannot express “how much I-regret the loss of your society 
‘daring my residence inLondon, which would have afforded me so 
much gratification ; and *I’doubt if Ishall have an opportunity of 
enjoying it after your return, as J must soon enter upon the new 
office conferred upon me by the emperor, of minister at Naples. 
But whatever my destination may be, ‘of this you. may be assured, 
that neither absence nor distance will ever weakén my attachment 
to you, and that during life T shall consider myself equally bound 


ay gratitude and inclination to preserve it. Tam Sir, 
2 » - _ + -Your most obedient humble servant, 
ae | —_ Z Count Revicz 
(rete an * Appendix, No. 38. 
wit. 
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©. Sir WILLIAM JONES to Dr. PRICE.) 
°MY DEAN ‘SIR, Chrishna-nagur, Sept. 14; 1790. 
I give you my warmest thanks for your friendly letter, 
and ‘acceptable ‘present of an admirable ne oe ‘which I have 


read with great delight. 0 (ie £- tietilien 
ae = 
.. A wae * * We have twenty millions: « 


speak with good information) of Indian’ “subjects, whose Jaws. I am 
now compiling and arranging, in the bope of securing their pro- 
perty to themselves and their heirs. They are: pleased »with, the 
work ; but it makes mea very bad correspondent. I had dlattered 
myself with a hope of making a visit to our venerable) friend, at 
Philadelphia, before"the retreat which I meditate to my humble 
cottage in Middlesex ; but God's will be done.) We shall. meet, I 
devoutly hope, in a happier state. >) ae vit 





ae | he 
To the Rev. ben. Principal of Magasten Hall, Oxford. 
: a uty . ree icaertts Oct. ‘u, gt 


the > , v3 
Though I am far the best of reasons the worst of cor- 


respondents, yet I will no longer, delay to, thank you for your 


friendly letterof the fourth of February, and for your kind atten- 
tions'to Colonel Polier.» You have a,much better correspondent in 
Mr. Langlas, whose patriotism, I.hope,, will succeed, and whose 
Persian literature will be a source of delight to him, if not to. the 
public. Mr. Wehls favour never reached me, or 1 would have 
answered it immi€diately, and I request you to inform him of my 
disappointment. | The chances are about three to one against. ou 

receiving this ;-and the fear of writing for the sport of winds 
waves, disheartens me whenever I take up a pen. 


‘“— 





a ' 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES to WILLIAM SHIPLEY, Esq. 

o> DEAR'SIR, Chrishna-nagur, Oct. 11, 1790. 
» The:ships which brought your kind letters arrived so 
near the end of my. short vacation, that I have. but Just time to 
thank you for them, as I do most heartily,as.well as.for your ac- 
ceptable presents. Amha Maria has recovered from the pang which 
the sad:intelligencesfrom England gave her, aud a pious resignation 
has succeeded to: her natural» anguish. . You are 1 hope quite re- 
covered from your: iliness, and again promoting the ayelfare aud 
convenience of mankind, by your judicious exertions aud ingenious 
inventions, *to which all, possible attention shall be shewn in this, 
country: May»you: very long, enjoy the pleasure of doing good, 
whichis, I-well know, the only reward you. seek. It 1s now set- 
tled here, thatthe natives are preprictors of their land, and that it 
shall descend by their own laws. Iam engaged in superintending 
a complete system of Indian laws; but thegwork is vast, difficult, 
and delicate ;: ityoccupies , all my leisure, la me the worst 
of correspondents. L.trust, however, that long letters arc not ne- 
cessary to convince you, that Lam, &c. 
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Sir WILLIAM JONES) to) Mrs. SLOPER’®. 

v% “e 8 © Cheishna-nagur, Oct. 13, 1790. 

: I deserve no thanks forthe attentions which it is both 
my duty and my delight to%shew our beloved Anna; but you, 
deserve, and 1} beg you to accept my warmest thanks for your enter- : 
taining letter, for your freqnent kind remembrance of me, and your 
acceptable present of a ssnuff-box in the most. clégant tastes.» All 
that you write concerning our friends, is highly interesting tome and 
easing, except the ‘contents of your. last page;, but the most 

able part of your letter‘is the hope which, you express, that 

4 PA Sister to Lady Jones, and married to William Charles Sloper, Esq. » 






the’ 
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the Bath waters would restore you to health: and it gives me inti- 
nite pleasure to ‘know, *that-your’ hope has. been realized. Anna 
will give you.a full account of herself, and will mention some of the 
many reasons, that make me%a bad’ correspondent. I thank you 
for Erskine’s speech, but I was myselfan advocate so long, that I 
never mind what advoeates say, but what they prove; and I canonly 
examine proofs in causes brought before met I knew you would 
receive with your usual good-nature*my saucy jests’ about’ your 
hand-writing, but hope you will.write*to me; as*you write ‘to Anna, 
for you know, the more any character resembles pot-hooks, &c. 
the better I can read it. My love'to Amelia, and to‘all whom you 
love, which would give them a claim, “if they had no other,’ to the 


affection of, ue ee 
. ‘My: dear Madam, v J ah) wma & hers 
Your ever faithful,’ + 
fei » Wrrtram Jones. 





Sir WILLIAN NES to Sir J: MACPHERSON, Bart. 
mY Chrishna-nagur, Oct..15,1790. 
I give -you soaliy thanks foryour postscript, which 
(as you enjoin secrecy) Eowill’ only allude to ambiguously, lest this 
letter should fall into’ other ‘hands“than yours) Be assured, that 
what I am going to say does not proceed” from an imperfect sense 
of your kindness, but really I want*no addition to my fortune, 
which 1s enough for me; and if the whole legislature of Britain 
were to offer me ‘a) different station’ ‘from that which I now fill, I 
should most gratefully and respectfully decline it. The character of 
an ambitious jtidge is, in my opinion, very dangerous to public 
justice ; and if I were a sole legislator,at should be ena that 
every judge, as well.as every bishop, should’ remain for lien the 
place which he first accepted. This is not the language of a cynic, 
hut of a man, who loves his friends, his country, and Ss 
Crs who. 


2 : - 
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who knows the short duration of humanmlife; recollects that he 
has lived four-and-forty years, and has»learned to be coutented. 
Of public affairs you will receive better intelligence, than I am 
able to give you. My private life is similar to that which you re- 
member: seven hours a day onan average ‘are occupied by my 
duties as a magistrate;.and) oe hourrto the new Indian digest, 
for one hour in» the colbaitil read aloud to Lady Jones. Weare 
now travelling»to the sources.of the Nile with Mr. Bruce, whose 
work’ is» very» interesting» and. important. The second volume 
of the Asiatic Transactions is printed, and.the third ready for the 
press. I jabber Sanscrit every day with the pundits, and hope, 
before L Jeave India, to.understand it as well as I do Latin. Among 
my letters I.find-one directed to you; I have unsealed it, and 


.though it only shews* that I was not/inattentive to the note, with 


which you favoured)me,onithe eve of your departure, yet I annex 
it,» because it was’ yours, though brought back by my servant. 





"The latter) part of it will raise melancholy ideas; but death, if 
werlook»at it-firmly, is) only a change of place: every departure of 
a friend is*a-sort’ of death; and ’weare all continually dying and 
reviving. ‘We shall all meet;/I-hope torméct you again in India; 


- but, wherever we meet, I expectto see you: well and happy. 


be 


Tig 


None of your friends can wish for/yourshealth and happiness more 


ardently than, my dear Sir, &e. 5 6 \ bts , 
eri , 1A Oe Ay we rat . ei 
Sir WILLIAM JONES: to“ R: MORRIS, Esq. ak 


; ou »/\Caleutta, Oct. $0, 1790: 

When your Jetter arrived, I had begun my judicial 

campaign, and am so busy I can only answer jit very shortly. 
Lady. J. and myself are sincerely rejoiced, that you have so good 
an establishment in so finevacountry. Need dt say, that it would 
mevinfinite delight toypromote your views? as far as I can, 
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a 
“Sie WILLIAM JONES to GEORGE HARDING, a 
DEAR SIR, ~~ v Sitters aad 16, 1791. 


« 






world ; but “you, Tam aeaiodel ‘will never apply” 30 falls ious a 
thermometer. 1s. truth, I am, and must be, the worst “of 
corresponde ing reasons among a hundred, a strong 
glare and ‘weak ‘eyes, long® tasks and short day-light, confinement 
in court six ‘ieee a day, and in my chambers threeor four, not to 
mention casual interruptions and engagements. You spoke so 
lightly of your complaint, that I thought it must be transient, and 
sh ouiueemece”* extremely grieved, if, in the very moment when 
I hee ut n wumeenty ill, I had not heard of your reco- 













seis i ™ en 
Anna has promised me to sail figBtrore in January 1793, 
and I will w ‘her, when I can live elf in England on my 


priv fortune as 1 can do here on half  salerys » * 
ee sr. ” 


T cannot but like yet , yet wish you would abstain from 
politicks, which ae raccs Of poetry. 


=T) heed 
Tae? 
Sir WILLIAM JONES 8 Sif JOSEPH BANKS. 

©. omen Chrishna- -nagur, Oct. 18, 1791. 
‘T thank youmieardly: for your kind letters, but perhaps 
I cannot express my thanks better than by answering them as exactly 

as 1 am dble. _— 

‘° ; ' ere ro» Sy ™* 

First, as to sending ottner from India, I beg you to accept my 
excuses, and to make.them to Sir George Young, for my apparent 
inattention to such commissions. In Short, if you wish to transf 
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exhibit a warmth of affection for his friends, a 
neal ae até, a desire of honourable dis ion 1, coM- 
— nabitioisincompatiblesith his pub- 


tion of the work which he had 
‘takensis equally a: of his opinion of the importance 
of ‘it, and of his solicitude to mae dah hl ' 


sented to the society in Calcutta, he recites a 
native of A inia, who had seen and known . 
vender, and who | of him in very honourable 
period ,of) this conversatior € travels. were not 

; s too particular and to leave room 
for doubt, i tang Mr. Bruce, 8 ing passed 
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tion of his leisure; and the remainder of his time: which could be 
spared, was as usual devoted, to literary and scientific pursuits. 
Botanical researches occasionally diverted his hours of relaxation, 
but he found impediments to them sot, the weakness of his sight, 
and heat of the climate. : . 
; - yt < 
The constitution icednaie Jones, . iit stu ely Bcliduk, 
had suffered so much from repeated, attacks of indisposition, that a 
change of climate had: long been prescribed by the physicians, as 
the only means of preserving her life; but her affectionate attach- 
ment to her husband had «hitherto induced her to remain in India, 
in opposition to this advice, though with the he om that 
the recovery of her health, in any considerable degre as impos- 
sible. She knew that the obligation which he ri 
tracted, to translate the digestwof Hindu and 
was the only, thoygh insuperable obstacle to his acce 


and his entreaties pei to. gaimy her 














undertake the voyage without his society. sourse of his 
correspondence, we tract his,ardour to explore th objects of 
investigation which inereasing knowledge hatladisoo teas him, 
and an intention to pursue the line of his researches» through. Persia 
* or China, by a circuitous rout toshis native country; and at an 
earlier period, when the extent.of the field. of investigation. ap- 
peared boundless, hehad declared hi ouiiainttioars in 
India untih, the close of the centu it should please God to 
prolong his life. But affection set imits to his zeal. for knowledge, 
and when it was finally settled that Le Jones should return to 
England, he deterinined himself to. follow her in the ‘ensuing season, 
hoping by this period to have discharg is engagements with the 
government of India. She embarked in December 1793. 
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fear in’ England of open < despotism, nor of anarchy. J shall eulti- 
vate my ‘fields and” gardens, and think as — as” peer: 


narchs of oligarchs... sis Doel bese ea . Ae. Be _ { 
: I am, &c. 
* _ Ce Sr oi 


It would not be easy to give’ expression tothe: feelings excited 
by the perusal of this letter, nine years after theldate of it. “In 
recalling the memory of domestic ‘misfortunes, which’time had 
nearly obliterated, it revives with new force the recollection of that 
friend, whose sympathy endeavoured to soothe the ‘sorrows of a 
father for the loss of his children. The transition by Sir William 
Jones to the circumstances of his own situation is natural, and the 
conjugal bosom may perhaps sympathize with’a fond husband, an- 
ticipating the affliction of the wife of his affection;"and his’ own 
efforts to ‘console her; that wife however ‘still survivesit lament her 
irreparable loss in the death’ of Sir’ William Jones ‘himéelf, andthas 
had for some years, the-happiniess to’ consolé, by theltenderest as- 
siduities, the i increasmg Phare of an aged mother*)  ) . 

De os i ae +S 4,, re 

‘The friends of Religion, wif kflow'the value of ‘the’ sure and 
“ certain hopes” which it inspires, will remark with satisfaction, the 
pious sentiments expressed by Sir William Jones'a few months only 
before his.own death. ‘Fhey willrecollectthe determination which 
he formed in youth, to examine with attention the evidence of’ oar 
holy Religion, and will rejoice ee enquiry termi- 
nating, as might be expected, in ar ional conviction ‘of its truth 
and divine ee es ~ a 

7 nfl 

Of this conviction, his publications, though none of them were 

professedly religious, afford ample and ‘indubitable testimony ; and 


* Mrs. Shipley died.on the Oth of March, 1803, in her g7th year... She retained all her 
F-culties to that prolonged period: 


° “ 
c * 


I cannot 
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I comand deem ita superfluous task (to, me, indeed it will 
grateful) to,select from them, and from such other materia 
possess, his Pw on a subject of undeniable import tance, es. me 
Amongst the papers written by Sir William Jones, I find the 
following, prayer, cam posed by. him on the first day ofgthe, asa 1782, 


about fifteen.months before his embarkation for India, and amore 
than sane years before his ¢ death OS Ch 
“ye 
ore tr” Bite s'8 “A PRAYER. ht oe 


,, Eternal and incomprehensible Mind, who, by thy boundless power, 
before timg began, createdst innumerable worlds tor, thy glor y, and 
innumerable orders of beings, for their happiness,.. which thy infinite 
goodness, promp d thee to desire, and. thy infinite wisdom enabled 

,thee.to,know! we, thy creatur¢s, vanish into. nothing | before thy 
— Majesty.;. we hourly feel_our weakness; we daily bewuil our 
vices ; weegntinuallysacknowledge our, folly; thee only we adore 
with awful veneration ; ;, thee we thank, with the inost fervent zeal ; 
thee we praise. with astonishment and Fapture; to thy power we 
humbly submit; of thy, goudness se, devoutly implore protection ; 
on thy, wisdom we firunly and-cheerfully rely. »We do but open our 


eyes and instantly, We) perceive thy pcivine, existence ;, we do but 
exert our reason, and in@moment.we discover dlid.s divine altributes : 


»butsour, eyes couldmot beh splendoury 0 wt,.could , ‘our minds 
-.comprehend thy eS see_thee eon through thy stu- 
pendous and all-perfect works; we know thee only by that ray. of 
sacred light, which it has pleased: thee to reveal. Neverthele if 
creatures too ignorant to. conceive, and too depraved to pursue, the 
means, of their own happi ay without presumption express 
their wants to their Creator us humbly supplicate thee to re- 
move from us that. evil, which thou hast permitted for a time to exist, 
that the ultimate good of all may be complete, ‘and to- secure us 


v a 






_ 
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from that vice, which thou 1 sufferest, to spread snares around us, that 
the triumph “virtue may. “be more conspicuous. _Irradiate our 
minds with all wise full truth ; instil into our hearts a spirit of general 
be hevélence ; give wader standing to the foolish ; meekness to the proud; 
temperance to the dissolute ; fortitude to the feeble-hearted ; hope. to 
the desponding,; faith to the unbelieving ; 3 dilt gence to the slothful ; 
patience to those who are in pain ; and thy celestial Laid to those who 
are in danger: Comfort the afflicted; relieve. ‘the distressed ; supply 
the Jangry with salutary food, and the thirsty with .a plentiful 
stream. Impute not our doubts to indifference, nor ourslowness of, 
belief to hardness.of ‘heart ; but be indulgent to our imperfect nature, 
and supply our “imperfections by thy. heavenly favour, * ” Suffer; hot, 
““we anxiously pray, suffer hot oppression to prevail o over tamgcence, 
“ nor the might of the dven ger oyer the weakness of : “the, Just. When-_ 
ever we iiiess thee in our retirement from the vanities of chinetitie 
if our prayersy are foolish, pity us; if presumptuous, pardon us; if 
acceptable to thee, grant them,, all-powerful, GOD, ,grant them : 
And, as with our long voice, and with our dyinglips, we will ex- 
press our submission to thy decrees, adore thy providence,.and bless 
thy ‘dispensations ; so in all. Future states, to which we reverently 
hope thy goodness will raise, us, grant ‘that we may continue,praising, 
admiring, venerating, worshipping | thee: ‘more and more, ‘age 
worlds without neunber a and ages without * 


Jan. 1, 1782. ‘ : i 


Coho » 


4% | 


I do not adduce this prayer as ie of the. _belief of Sir 
William Jones in the doctrines of Jesus Christ ; although I I think 
that such a composition could hardly have been framed by an un- 
believer in the Gospel, or, if this be deemed possible, that a mind 
capable of feeling the sentmentihih i it expresses, could long have 
withholden its assent to the truths of Revelation, It is evidently the 
effusion of a pious mind; deeply impressed with an ‘awful sense of 


the 
gaa 
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the infinite wisdom, - power, and benevolence of his Creator, and. of 
the ignorance, weakness, and depravity of human nature; senti- 
ments which reason and experience strongly suggest, and which 
Revelation expressly teaches. Let it be remembered, that long be- 
fore this prayer was written, Sir W liam Jones had demonstrated* 
to his own satisfaction; that Jesus was the Messialif predicted by 
the Prophets ; ‘that amongst his projected occupations in. India, 
one} was to translate the Psalms into Persic, and. the Gospel of 
Luke into“Arabic,—a design which could only have originated in 
his ‘conviction of the importance and inspiration of these divine 
books; that in the year after the date of the prayer, we have a 
direct and “public” ayowal of his beliefin the divinity of our 
Saviour; and again | in the next, another prayer by him expressing 
his exclusive reliance on the merits of his Redeemer for fis accept- 


ance with dg. en 


~~ 1.2 <0 Mu: 


‘Amongst “the publieations om Sir William Jones, in which his 
religious ‘sentiments are expressed, 1 shall_first notice, 4 Disser- 
tation on the Gods of Greece, Italy, and ‘Rome, written in 1784, 


but"revised and printed | in 1786, in Which the following passage 


occurs: * Disquisitions éoncerning the manners and conduct of 
“‘ our species, in early times, or indeed at any tine, arc always 
“ curious at least, and ainusing ; “but they are highly interesting to 
“ such as can say of themselves, with Cirremes in the play, ‘ We 
“* are men, and take 7 ae all that relates to mankind.’ 
“ They may even be of so mportance in an age, when some in- 


“ telligent and virtuous persons are inclined to doubt the authen- 


. 


Mosrs, concerning the primitive 
Sof reasoning can be unimportant, 
such doubts. Either the_ first 


“ ticity of accounts delivered b 

“ world: since “no modes” or Bi 

“‘ which have a tendenc} ‘tore 
y mat 


ue 
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“eleven chapters of Genesis, (all due ‘allowances being made fora 
“ figurative Eastern style,) are true, or the whole fabric of our 
“national religion is false; a conclusion, which none® of us I trust 
“would wish to be drawn. I, who cannot help believing the divinity 
“of the Mzssrau, from™the undisputed antiquity, and manifest 
“‘ completion *of many’ prophecies, especially” those “of Is41au, 
“in the only person recorded by history, to whom they are ap- 
“plicable, am obliged of course to believe the sanctity of the 
*« venerable books, to which that sacred person refers ‘as genuine : 
“ but it is not the truth of our national religion, as such, that I 
“have at heart; it is Truru itself: and if any cool, unbiassed 
“ reader will clearly convince me, that Moses drew his narrative, 
“ through Egyptian conduits, from the primeval fountains of Indian 
* jiterature, I shall esteem him as a friend, for having wecded my 
“mind from a capital error, and-promise to stand among.the fore- 
“‘ most in assisting to circulate the truth which» he has ascertained. 
** After such a declaration, I cannot butrpersuade myself, that no 
‘*“ candid man will»be displeased, if,:in the course of my work, I 
“ make as free*with any arguments; that he may have advanced, as 
“* ] should reallysdesire him ;to do withvany of mine, that he may 
“ be disposed ‘to controvert,” 


Let not the candour‘of the declaration, contained in the pre- 
ceding quotation, alarm the serious Christian; the fair inference to 
be drawneffor it is this, that SirWilliam Jones was incapable of af- 
firming what he did not fully believe; and the avowal of his faith 
in the divinity of our Saviour, is therefore to be received as. decisive 
evidence of the sincerity of his belief: indeed his declaration may 
be considered as. the proof ofhis faith; and his faith to be 
grounded in proportion to the "@penness of his declaration. That 
any reasoner could convince him, that Moses had borrowed his 

arrative from Indian sources, he never for a moment supposed, 
and 


> * 
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and. if a doubt could.be entertained on. this subject, another pas- 
sage in the’same dissertation must at once annihilate it. He had 
indeed no hesitation to acknowledge his persuasion, that a connec- 
tion subsisted between the old idolatrous. nations of Egypt, India, 
Grecce, and Italy, long before they migrated to, their several set- 
tlements, and consequently.before the ‘birth of Moses; but:he was 
equally persuaded, that the truth of the proposition could in no 
degree affect the veracity and sanctity of the Mosaic history, which, 
if any confirmation.of it) were necessary, it would rather tend to 
confirm. 


“The divine legate)(I now quote his words) educated by the 
“ daughter of a kingy--and »in all respects highly accomplished, 
“ could» not. but»know the mythological systein of Egypt, but he 
‘must have.condemncd the superstitions of that people, and de- 
* spised the speculative absurdities of their priests, though some 
“of their traditions concerning ‘the creationand: the flood, were 
“ founded on. truth... Who was better acquainted with the my- 
“ thology of Athens, than Socrates? who more accurately verged 


‘in the rabbinical doctrines; than Paul? Who possessed clearer: 


‘‘ ideas of all ancient astronomical systems, than, Newton; or of 
‘“‘ scholastic metaphysicks, than Locke ? In whom could the 
“ Romish Church have had*@amore: formidable opponent, than in 
“ Chilliagworth, whose-deep knowledge of its tenets rendered bin 
‘so competent tor dispute, them? In a word, who mre exactly 
‘“‘ knew the abominable rites and shocking idolatry of Canaan, than 
‘© Moses himself? Yet the learning of those great men only in- 
“ cited them to ‘seek other sources»of truth, piety, and virtue, 
“ than those in }which theyshaddeng been immersed. ‘There is no 
“ shadow then of a foundation for an opinion, that Moses bor- 


“ rowed the first nme or ten ‘chapters of Genesis from the literature 
SA “ of, 


) 
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’ 


“ of Egypt; still less can the adamantine pillars of our Christian 
“‘ faith be moved by the result of any debates on the comparative 
‘“‘ antiquity of the Hindus and Egyptians, or of any enquiries itto 
* the Indian theology.” 


From the same dissertation I sclect another passage, which 
from its importance is entitled to particular notice, while it 
evinces the solicitude of Sir William Jones to correct a miscon- 
ception, which, in my opinion, has been idly and injudiciously 
brought forward to support a fundamental tenet of Evangelical 
Revelation. 


“Very respectable natives have assured mc, that one or two 
‘“ missionaries have been absurd enough, in their zeal for the 
“ conversion of the Gentiles, to urge, that the Hindus were even 
“now almost Christians, because their Bramha, Vishnu, and Ma- 
“‘ hesa, were no other than the Christian Trinity; a sentence in 
“ which we can only doubt whether folly, ignorance, or impiety, 
** predominates.” 

The three Hindu deities, were perhaps originally personifications 
only of the creating, preserving, and destroying, or, as it may be 
understood, the re-preducing power of the Supreme Being. By the 
bulk of the people they are considered as distinct personages, each 
invested. With divine attributes ; and the mythological writings of 
the [indus contain most ample and absurd histories of them ; 
but in the Vedanti philosophy, which is evidently Platonic, the 
Alunghty, known by themystical and incommunicable appellation 
of O'M, is the only being, and ‘all others, ~including Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Mahesa, are only“the creatures of idea or perception, 
which will perish in the genera) annihilation, whilst O’M alone 

survives 
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survives through all eternity*. Thus, whether we consider the vulgar 
opinion respecting these*three divinities, or that of the Vedanti sect, 
nothing (to use the words of ‘Sir William Jones) can be more evi- 
dent, than * that the Indian triad, and that of Plato, which he 
“calls the Supreme Good, the reason and the soul, are infinitely 
‘removed from the holiness and sublimity of the» Christian doc- 
“trine of the Trinity, and that the tenet of our Church cannot 
“without profaneness, be compared with that of the Hindus, 
“which has an apparent resemblance to it, but a very dificrent 


6s 4 ” 
meaning. 


* On this subject, I shall take the liberty to quote some curious passages from a trans- 
lation of a Persic version of the Youg Vashiesti, a very ancicut composition in Sanscrit. 
There are several Persian versions of this work; but many pages of that from which the 
present translation is given, were compared with the original Sanscrit, and found to be 
substantially accurate. 

“ The instability of the world, and of every thing contained in it, is certain ; henec it 
« will oneday happen, thatthe evil deitics who are now so powerful, shall full into unni- 
“ hilatiup, and the Debtas distinguished by the title of Asmrit, or immortal, shall perish. 
«© The Bermliand, on which all nuture depends for existence, shall be broken, and uot a 
“trace remain of Bramha, Vishnu, or Siva. Time, having annihilated all, shallhem- 
“ self perish. ; 

“ Bramha, Vishnu, and Mahdeva, notwithstanding their exalted dignity, fall into 


“the jaws of inexistence. 





“ You are not to consider Vishnu, Bramha, or Mahdeva, and other incorporate beings 
‘as the deity, although they have each the denomination of deva or divine ; these ure 
« all created, whilst che Supreme Being is without beginning or end, wM@Brmned and un- | 


“ created—worship and adore him. 


“The worship which is paid to the inferior deities and the representations of them, 
<* proceeds “from this: mankind in gencral are more affected by appearances than 
‘ yealities ; the former they comprebend, but the latter are difficult to be understood. 
* Hence learned tuters first place figures before them, that their minds muy be coim- 
“ poscd, and conducted by degrees to the essential Unity who survives the annihilation, 
“©when the Debtas, and all created existence are dissolved and absorbed into lus 


“ essence.” 
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At the end of the same treatise, Sir William Jones enumerates 
the sad obstacles to the extension of our * pure faith” in Hindustan, 
and concludes as follows: 


‘©The only haman mode perhaps of causing so great a revolution, 
‘is to translate into Sanscrit and Persiam such chapters of the 
‘¢ prophets, and particularly Isaiah, as are indisputably evangelical, 
“ together with one of the Gospels, and’ a plain prefatory discourse 
“ containing full evidence of the very distant ages, in which the 
‘ predictions themselves and the history of the divine persom predic- 
‘“‘ ted, were severally made public, and then quietly to disperse the 
‘“‘ work among the well-educated natives, with,whom, if in due time 
“it failed of promoting very salutary fruit by its natural influence, 
‘‘ we could only Jament more than ever, the strength of prejudice 
“ and weakness of unassisted reason.” 


That the conversion of the Hindus to the Christian religion, 
would have afforded him the sincerest pleasure, may be fairly infer- 
red from the above passage; his wish that it should take place, is 
‘still more clearly expressed in the following quotation from one of 
his Hymns to Lachsmi, the Ceres of India, and a personification 
of the Divine Goodness. After describing most feelingly and poeti- 
cally the horrid effects of famine in India, he thus concludes the 
hymn: ; 

> 


From ills that, painted, -harrow up the breast, 
(What agonies, if real, must they give!) 
Preserve thy vot’ries: be their labours, blest! 
Oh! bid the patient Hindu rise and live. 
His erring mind, that wizzard lore beguiles, 

Clouded by priestly’ wiles, 
To senseless nature bows, for vature’s God. 


Now 
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Now, stretch’d o'er ocean's vast, from happier isles, 

He sees the wand of empire, not the rod: 

Ah, may those beams that Western skies illum¢, 

Disperse th? unhaly gleom ! 

Meanwhile, my laws, by myriads long rever'd, 
Their strite appease, their gentler claims decide ! 
So shall their vietors, mild with virtuous pride, 

To many a therish’d, grateful race endear’d, 

With temper’d love’ he fear'd ; 
Though mists profane obscure their narrow ken, 
They err, yet feel, though Pagaus, they ore men. 


Hi, eee of Sir William Jones to the verity and authen- 
ticity of the Old and New Testament is well known, from the care 
with which it has been circulated in England ; but as it has a parti- 
cular claim to be inserted in the memoirs of his life, 1 transcribe 


it from his own manuscript in his Bible :— 


“‘ | have carefully and regularly perused these Holy Scriptures, 
“ and am of opinion, that the volume, independently of its divine 
“ origin, contains more sublimity, purer morality, morc important 
‘“‘ history, and finer strains uf eloquence, than. can be colleeted 
“ from all other books, in whatever laugnage they may have been 


“ written.” 


This opinion is repeated with little variation of expression, i a 
discourse addressed to the society in February, 1791 z 

“ Theological enquiries are no part of my_present subject; but | 
“ cannot refrain from adding, that the collection of tracts, which we 
“ call from their excellence the Scriptures, contain, independently of a 
“ divine origin, more true sublimity, more exquisite beauty, purer mo- 
“ rality, more important history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected, within the same compass, from 
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“all other books that were ever composed in any age, or in any idiom. 
“ ‘The two parts of which the Scriptures consist, are connected by a 
“ chain of compositions, which bear no resemblance in form or style 
‘“‘ to any that can be produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 
“ Persian, or even Arabian learning; the antiquity of those compo- 
“ sitions no man doubts; and the unstrained application of them to 
“ events long subsequent to their publication, is a solid ground of 
* belief, that they were genuine compositions, and consequently in- 
“ spired. But, if any thing be the absolute exclusive property of 
“each individual, it is his belief; and F hope 1 should belone of 
“the last men living, who could harbour a thought of obtruding 
“amy own belief on the free minds of others.” 


In his discourse of the following.year, ove find him again “men- 
tioning the Mosaic history, under a,supposition, assumed for the 
sake of the argument which he was discussing, that it had no higher 
authority that any other book of history, which the researches 
of the curious had accidentally brought to light. ft 


“* On this supposition;’»(I quote his own’ words,) “ that the first 

“ cleven chapters ofthe book which itis thought proper to call 
“ Genesis, are. merely a preface to the oldest civil history now ex- 
* tant, we see the truth of them confirmed by antecedent.reasoning, 
*“ and by evidence in part highly probable, and in part certain.” 
But that a@misconception night be entertained on this awful sub- 
ject by the ignorant, and to ayeid the possibility of. any perverse 
misapplication.of his sentiments, sheradds :. ‘but the connection of 
“the Mosaic history. with that of the Gospel, by a chain of sub- 
“jime predictions unquestionablysancient, and. apparently* ful- 
' ** filled, 

* I could wish that Sir Wiliain Jones bad retained the expression, whichthe 
before used, when discussing the same topic, us the word apparently may seem to imply 


a less 
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iy 
‘ filled, musteinduce us to think the Hebrew narrative morc than 
“ human in ats origin, and consequently true in every substantial 
“ part of it, though possibly expressed in figurative language, as 
‘‘ many learned and pious men have believed, and as the most 
‘‘ pious may believe without injury, and perhaps with advantage 
‘* to the cause of Revealed Religion.” 


The third volume of the Asiatic Researches, published in 1792, 
contains a very learned and elaborate treatise of Lieutenant Wil- 
ford, onEgypt and the Nile, from the ancient books of ‘the Hindus. 
It refers to a passage in a Sanscrit book, so clearly descriptive of 
Noah, under the name of Satyvrata, or Satyavarman, that it is im- 
possible to doubt their identity. Of the passage thus referred to, 
Sir William Jones, in anote annexed to the dissertation, has given 
a translation “ minutely exact.” Neither the passage, nor the 
note, has appeared in the works of Sir Williany Jones ; and as the 
former is curious, and as the note has an immedfate connection 
with the subject under consideration, I insert both : 

Translation from the Pupwa Purgn. andy 

1. To Satyavarman, the sovereign of the whole earth, were born 
three sons; the eldest Sherma, then Charma, and thirdly, 
Jyapeti by name. 

2. They were all men of good’ morals, excellent in virtuc and vir- 
tuous.deeds, skilled ‘in the use of weapons to strike with or to 
be thrown, brave men, eagersfor victory in battle. 

But Satyavarman, being continually delighted 

with devout meditation, and’sceing his sons fit for dominion, 

laid upon them the burdenf government. 





3. 


a less degree of conviction than he actually possersed, as the tenor and terms of the pas- 
sages which 1 have quoted indisputably prove. The sense in whieh it is to be understood, 
is that of manifestly ; his reasoning plainly requires it. 

4. Whil 


. 
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4. Whilst he semained honouring and satisfying the gods, and 
priests, and kine, one day, by the act ef destiny, the king 
having drunk mead, 

Became senseless, and lay asleep naked: then was he seen by 
Charma, and by him were his two brothers called. 

6. 'To whom he said, What now has befallep ? In what state is this 
our sirer By these two was he hidden with clothes, and 
called to his senses again and again. 

Having recovered his intellect, and perfectly knowing what had 
passed; he cursed Charma, saying, ‘I'hou shalt be Yaervant 
of servants. . 

8. And since thou wast a laughter in their presence, from laughter 
shalt thou acquire a name. Then he gave to Sherma the wide 
domain on the south of the snowy ‘mountain. 

9. And to Jyapeti he gave all on the north of the snowy mountain ; 
but he by the power of religious contemplation, attained su- 
preme bliss. 


we 


~~} 


ey : 
“ Now you will probably think (Sir William Jones says, ad- 
¥ dressing himself ‘to the society)’ that even the conciseness and 
“simplicity of this narrative ‘are excelled by the Mosaic relation 
“ of the same adventure; but whatever may be our opinion of the 
“ old Indian style, this extract most clearly. proves, ‘that the Sa- 
“ tyavrata, or Satyavarman ofthe wPurans was tlie saine personage, 
“(as it has*been asserted in a former publication) with the Noah 
‘of Scripture; and we consequently fix the utmost lanit of Hindu 
“ chronology; ‘nor can it be with reason inferred from the identity 
‘“* of the stories, that the divine legislator borrowed any part of his 
“work from the Egyptians; he wis deeply versed, no doubt, in 
“‘ all their learning, such as it was ; but he wrote what he knew to 
“be truth itself, independently of their tales, in which truth w. 
“ blended with fable, and their age was not so remote from the days 
5 ** of 


w 
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“ of the patriarchy, but that every, occurrence in his life might 1 
“ turally have been preserved by. tradition from father to son.” 
4 ? 
In his tenth discourse, in 1793, he mentions, with «satisfaction 
which every pious mind must enjoy, the result of the enquiries of 
the society over which he presided. 


* In the first place, we cannot surcly deem it an inconsiderable 
‘advantage, that all our historical researches have confirmed the 
Hy Monae accounts of the primitive world, and our testimony on 
“ that subject ought to have the greater weight, because, if the 
“‘ result of our observations had been totally different, we should 
*‘ nevertheless have published them, not indecd with equal plea- 
“sure, but with equal confidence: for truth is mighty, and what- 
“ever be its consequences, must always prevail: but independently 
“of our interest in corroborating the multiplied @idences of Re- 
“vealed Religion, we could scarcely gratify our minds with a more 
“useful and rational entertainment, than the contemplation of , 
“those wonderful revolutions, in kingdoms and states, which have 
“ happened within Tittle more than four thousand years; revolu- 
“ tions ‘almost as. fully demonstrative of an ail-ruling Providence, 
“asthe structure of the universe, and the final causes, which are 
* discernible in its whole extent, and even in its remotest parts.” 

The preceding quotations suffigiently demonstrate the sentiments 
of Sir William Jones.on the subject of Revelation, and they may 
be fairly considered as.evincing an anxiety on his part to impress 
his own#belief on others, for i expressions, which may seem 
to imply hesitation or indifference in his mind, are particularly 
adapted to enforce conviction on those, to. whom they were ad- 

ressed. It is worthy of remark, that the reflections in many of 
the passages cited, although such as would naturally occur to 
3B hel 
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heliever in the Scriptures, are not necessarily called for by the sub- 
ject under his discussion, and could only proceed from his zeal in 
the investigation and propagation of truth. This was the fixed 
object of his whole life, as he has himself declared inthe following 


elegant couplets: 
r 


Before thy mystic altar, heav’nly_ Truth, 

I kneel in manhood, as 1 knelt in youth: 

Thus let me kneel, till this dull form decay, 

And life’s last shade be brighten’d by thy ray: ' 
Then shall my soul, now lost in clouds below, & 
Soar without bound, without consuming glow*. 

A disciple of Voltaire, would have omitted the observations 
inade by Sir William Jones, or have tortured the premises on which 
they are founded, into the service of infidelity ; nor would he have 
declared, that, ‘in order to enlighten the minds of the ignorant, and 
“to enforce the obedience of the perverse, it is evident.d priori, 
“that a revealed Religion, was neecssary in_the great systeny of 
* « Providence ft.” 

The mind of Sir William Jones was never tainted with infidelity ; 
but there was a period, as Ihave already observed, before his judg- 
ment was matured, and before he had studied the Scriptures with 
close attention, when his belief in the truth of Revelation was*tinged 
with doubts. But these were the transient clouds, .which for a w hile 
obscure the dawn, and disperse i: the rising sun. lis heart and 
his judgment told him, thatReligion was a subject of. supreme im- 


* These lines were written by Sir Wisi aes in Berkley’s Siris ; they are, in fact, 
a beautiful version of the last sentence of thé Siris, amplified and adapted to himself ; 
“ He that would make'a real progress in knowledge, must dedicate his ‘age as well as 
“ youth, the latter growth ag well as the first fruits, atthe altar of Truth.” 


“+ Works, vol. i. p. 169. 


, portance, 
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portance, and the evidence of its truth worthy his most serious 
investigation. He satdayo to ib Without prejudice, and rose from_ 
the enquiry with a conviction, which the studies of lis future life ~ 
invigorated and confirmed. ‘The completion ofthe prophecies rela- 
ting toourSaviour, had impressed upon his youthful mind this inva- 
luablestriith, that thé language of Isaiah, and of the prophets, was 
inspired; and in this belief, to which fresh proofs were progressively 
added, he closed jhis life. He has 1 trust received, through the 
merits of his RRpremenr, the reward of his faith. ‘ 


In matters of efernal’concern, the authority of the highest human 
opinions has no claim to be admitted, "As a ground of belief, but it 
may with the strictest propriety be opposed to that of men of in- 
ferior learning and penetration ; and, whilst the pious derive satis- 
faction from the perusal of sentiments according with their own, 
those who doubt or disbelieve, should be induced to weigh with 
candour and impartiality, arguments which have produced con- 
viction in ‘the minds ‘of the best, the wisest, and most learned of | 


mankind, ' j 


; *. 

Among sttch as have proféssed a steady belief in the doctrines 
of Christianity, where shall greater names ‘be found, than those of 
Bacon and Newton ? Of the former and of Locke, it may be chser- 
ved, that they were both innovators in science ; disdaining to follow 
the sages of ‘antiquity throngh the ‘beaten paths of error, they 
broke through prejudices; whiclhad long obstructed the progress 
of saund knowledge, and“Inid the'foundation of science on solid 
ground, whilst the genius of Newton carried him extra flammantia 
menia mundi. These men, to Mieir’great praise, and we may hope to 
their eternal happiness, devoted muchof their time to the study of 
‘the Scriptures : if the evideneeof Revelation had been weak, who were 


better qualified to expose its unsoundness ? if our national faith wage 
a 
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a mere fable, a political superstition, why were minds which boldly 
destroyed ptejudices in Science, blind tohose in Religion ? They 
read, examined, weighed, and believed ; ; and the same vigorous in- 

“tellect, that’ dispersed the’mists which concealed the temple of 
human knowledge, was itself illuminated with the radiant-truths of 
Divine Revelation. ! 


Such authorities, and let me now add to them the name of Sir 
William Jones, are deservedly entitled to. great weight: let those, 
who superciliously reject them, compare their intellectual powers, 
their scientific attainments, and vigour of application, with those of 
the men whom I have f d; the comparison may perhaps lead 
them to suspect, that their incredulity (to adopt the idea of a pro- 
found scholar) may be the result of a little smattering in learning, 
and great self-conceit, and’ that by’ harder study, and a humbled 
mind, they may regain the religion which they have left. ‘fe 





“ 


I shall not apologize for the extracts Which I havd introduced 
~ frony the works of Sir William Jones, nor for the reflections to which 
they have naturally led. The former display that’ part of his cha- 
racter, which alone is now important to his happiness ; and T am 
authorized to add, not only from what appears in his printed works 
and private memoranda, in more than one of which, cuntaining a 
delineation of his daily occupations, I find a portion of time allotted 
to the perusal of the Scriptures, but from private and ‘satisfactory 
testimony, that the writings of olft best divines engaged a large share 
of his attention, and that private devotion was not neglected by him. 
The following lines} Which afford “a proof both of his taste and piety, 
were written by him after a perddal of the eighth sermon'of Barrow, 
in his retirement, at Chrishna-nagur, in 1786; and’ with these I 
shall conclude my obsery ations on his religious opinions : — 


pe ae 
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As meadows parch’d, Rain: groves, and withering flow'rs, 
Imbibe the ‘sparkling dew and genial show's; 

As chill dark air inhal@ the morning beam, 

As thirsty harts enjoy the gelid’stream ; ‘ 

Thus to man’s grateful soul from heavily descend, © . 
The mercies of his Fatnzr, Lory, and Frienp. 


: tY 

I now turn to the last scene of the life of Sir William Jones. 
The few months allotted to his existence after the departure of Lady 
Jones, were devoted to his usual occupations, and more particu- 
larly toythe discharge of that duty which alone detained’ him in 
India ; hte completion of the digest of Hindu aud Mohammedan 
law. But neither the consciousness ofipessiting himself of an . 
obligation which, he had voluntarily contracted, nor his incessant 
assiduity; could. fill the vacuity occasioned by the absence of her, 
whose society had sweetened the toil of application, and checred 
his hours of relaxation. Their habits were congenial, and their 
Pursuits in some respects similar: his botanical researches were faci- 
litated by the eyes of Lady Jones, and by her talents in drawing ; 
and. their evenings were generally passed together, in. the perusal 
of the best modern, authors in the different languages of Europe, 
After her departure, he mixed more in promiscuous society ; but his 
affections were transported with her to his native country. 


On,the evening of the 20th of April, or nearly about that date, 
after prolonging bis walk to alate hour, during which he had imnpru- 
dently remained in conversation, gan unwholesome situation, he 

called upon the writer,of these sheets, and complained of aguish 
syipptoms, wmentioning his intention to take some medicine, and 
repeating jocularly anold pr that “an ague in the spring 
is medicine for a,.king.” He had no suspicion at the time, of the 
real nature of his indisposi ition, which proved 1 in fact to be a com- 
plainot common in Bengal, an inflammation in the liver. The disorder 
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was, however, soon discovered by the penetration of the physician, 
who after'two or'three days was called in to his assistance ; butit had 
then advanced too ‘far to yield ‘to the efficacy of the’ medicines 
usually prescribed, and they were administered in vain, ‘The pro- 
gress Of the complaint was uncommonly rapid, and “terminated 
fatally on the 27th of April, 1794. On the.morning of that day, 
his attendants, alarmed’at the evident symptoms Of approaching 
dissolution, came precipitately to call the friend who has now the 
melancholy task of recording the mournful event>. Not a moment 
was lost in repairing to his house. He was lying on his bed,in a pos- 
ture of neditation; and thg only sympton of remaining life Was a small 
degree of motion tn oo which after afew seconds: ceased, 
and he expired without a pang or gtoan.” His bodily sufferimg, 
from the complacency of his features and the case of his attitude, 
could not have been severe; and his mind must have derived conso- 
lation frony those sources where he had been in the habit of seeking 
it, and where alone, in our last moments, it‘can ever be found. 


v 


‘ 

The deep regret which I felt at the time, that the apprehensions of 
the attendants of Sir William Jones had’not induced them to five me 
earlier notice of the extremity of his situation, is not yet obliterated. 
It would have afforded me an opportunity of performing the pleasing 
but painful office, of soothing his last moments, and I should have 
felt the sincerest gratification in receiving his latest commands;” nor 
would it have been Jess satisfactory to the public, to have known the 
dying sentiments and ‘behaviouPof aman, who had so long and de- 
servedly enjoyed so iarge a portion of their esteem and admiration. 


An anecdote of Sir WillianyJoneés (upon what authority T know 
not) has been recorded ;_ that immediatél y before his dissolution, he 
retired to his closet, and expired in the act.of adoration to, his Creator. 
Sch a circumstance would;have been conformable to his prevail- 


ing 
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ing habits of thinking and reflection: but it is not founded in fact ; 
he died upon his bed, and in the same room jin which he had re- 
mained from the commencement of his indisposition. 
a" ¢ 
The funeral ceremony was performed on the following day with 
the honours duc to his public station: and the numerous attendance 
of, the most respectable Lritish inhabitants of Calcutta, evinced 
their sorrow for his loss, and their respect for his memory, 


If my success in describing the life of Sir William Jones.has been 
proportionate to my wishes, and to my admiration of his character, 
any attempt.to delingate it) must now Sas I cannot, 
however, resist the impulse of recapitula in substance what has 
been particularly detailed in the course of this work. 


In the short space of forty-seven years, by the exertion of rare 
intellectual talents, he acquired a knowledge of arts, sciences, and 
languages, Which has seldom been equalled, and scarcely, if ever, 
surpasscd. If he did not attain the critical proficiency of a Porson 
or Parr-in Grecian literature; yet, his knowledge of it was most, 
extensive and profound, and entitled him to a high rank in the first 
class of scholars; while asa philologist, he could boast an universality 
in which he had no rival. His skill_in the idioms of India, Persia, 
and Arabia, has. perhaps never been equalled by any European ; nd 
his compositions on Oriental subjects, display a taste which we sel- 
dom find in the writings.of those who had preceded him in these 
tracts, of literature*. [he language of Coustantinople was also 
fainiliar to him; and of the Chinese characters and tongue, he had 
learned enough to enable, hin @yeeusiatean ode of Contucius. In 


* Amongst those who have latterly distinguished themselves by their Oriental Icarning, 
the late Reverend J. Di Carlyle, professor of Arabic in the University of Cambridge, has 
displayed equal taste and erudition, in bis clegant translation of Specimens of Araby 
Poeray, publithed in 1796. Ms 


& 
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the modern dialects of Europe, French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, 
and German) he was thoroughly conversant,eand had perused the 
most admired writers in those languages. 1 might extend the list, 
by specifying other dialects which he understood, but which he had 
less perfectly studied*. 


But mere philology was never considered by Sir William Jones 
as the end of, his studics, nor as any thing more than the medium 
through, which knowledge was 'to be acquired ; he knew, that “ words 
“ were the daughters of carth, and things the sons of heaven,” and 
would have disdained the,character of a mere linguist. _ In the little 
sketch of a treatise on I:diication, which has been inserted in thesc 
_Memoirs, he describes the use of language, and the necessity of ac- 
quiring the languages of those people whodm any period of the world 
have been distinguished by their superior knowledge, in order to 
add to our own researchcs:the accumulated wisdom of all ages-and 
nations. Accordingly, with the keys of learning in his possession, he 
was qualified to unlock the literary hoards of -ancient,'and modern 

‘ - 5 
. * The following is transcribed from o paper in the hand-writing of Sir William Jones: 
LANGUAGES: 
Eight languages studied critically : 
English, Latin, French, Italian, 
Greek, Arabic, Persian, Sanscrit. 
Eight studied less perfectly, but.all intelligible with a dictionary : 
Spanish, Portuguese, German, Runick, 
Hebrew, Bengali, Hindi, Turkish, 
Twelve studied least perfectly, but all attainable : 
Tibetian, P&li,) Phalavi, Deri, ° 
R 9 Syritiey Ethiopic, Coptic, c 
Welsh, Swedish, Dutch Whinese. — - 
Twenty-eight languages. 
In another memorandum, he mentions haying read a grammar of the Russian and 
Welsh. 
| ? . 


times, 
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timés, and to display the treasures-deposited in them, for the use, 
entertainment, or instruction of mankind. In the course of his la- 
bours, we find him elucidating the laws of Athens, India, and Arabia; 
comparing the philosophy of the Porch, the Lyceum, and Academy, 
with the doctrines of the Sufis and Bramins; and, by a rare combi- 
nation of taste and erudition, exhibiting the mythological fictions 
of the Hindus in strains not unworthy the sublimest Grecian bards. 
In the eleven discourses which he addressed to the Asiatic society, 
on the history, civil and natural, the antiquities, arts, sciences, 
philosophy, and literature of Asia, and on the origin and familics 
of nations, he has discussed the subjects which he professed to ex- 
plain, with a perspicuity which delig nd instructs, and in a 
style which never ceases to please, where his arguinents may not 
always convince. In these’ disquisitions, he has more particuiarly 
displayed his profound Oriental learning in illustrating topics of 
great importance in the history of mankind; and it is much to be 
lamented, that he did not live to revise and improve them in England, 
with the advantages of accumulated knowledge ‘and undisturbed 


leisure*. ; % 2 
A mere’ 


* Of these discourses, the subjects of the two first have been noticed in the Memoirs ; 
the seven following, from the third to the ninth inclusive, are npproprinted to the sulu- 
tian of an important problem, whether the five nations, viz, the Indinns, Arabs, Tortars, 
Persians, and Chinese, who-have divided ainongst themselves, as a kind of inheritance. 
the vast continent of Asia, had a-common‘origiv, and whether that origin was the sume 


that is generally ageribed to them. o 

To each of these nations a distinct esany is allotted, for the purpose of nacertaining, 
who they were, whence and when they came,,and where u re now settled. The 
general media through which this exteasive investigation is pu p arc, hrst, their dan- 


guages and letters; secondly, their ie thirdly, the satnal/remains of their old 
sculpture ana architecture ; and, fourthly, the written meworials of their sctences and arts: 
the eighth discourse is allotted to the borderers, mountaineers, and aslanders of Asia; 
aud the ninth, on the origin aud families of nations, gives the resule of the whole 


a 
enquiry. 
* 3 C > 
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A mere catalogue of the writings of Sir William Jones, would shew 
the extent and variety of his erudition; a perusal of them will prove, 
that 


To state ull the information which is curious, novel, and interesting, in these discourses, 
would be nearly to transcribe the whole, and the very nature of them does not admit of a 
satisfactory abridgment; the conclusion adopted by Sir William Jones, may be given in 
bis own words; but this without the arguments from which it is deduced, and the facts 
and observations on which those argument# are founded, must be imperfectly understood. 
1 must therefore’ referthe reader, whovié desirous of investigating the great problem of 
the derivation of nations from their parental stock, or, in other words, of the population 
of the world, to the discoursesthemselves ; and in presenting him with a faint outline of 
some of the most important facts and observations contained in’ them, I’ mean rather to 
excite his curiosity than tw gratifglit. yas > AP 

I shall follow the discourses in theorder in which they stand; and, to avoid unnecessary 
phraseology, I shall, as far as possible, use the language of Sir William Jones himself. 

The first discourse, which isthe third of the series in which they were delivered, begins 
with the Hinpus. : , 

The civil history of the inhabitants of India, beyond the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury from the present-time, is enveloped inw cloudiof fables; Facts, strengthened by ana- 
logy, may lead us to suppose the existence of'a primeval language in Upper India, which 
may be called Hindi, and that the Sanscrit) was introduced into it, by conqucrors from 
other kingdoms in some very remote age! The'Sanscrit language, whatever be its anti- 
“quity, is of a wonderful structure; more perfect than the Greek, more copious than the 
Latin, and more exquisitely refined ithan either; yet bearing to both of them @ stronger 
affinity, both in the roots of verbs, and inthe form of grammar, than could possibly have 
Deeu produced by accident ; so strong indecd, that no philologer couldiexamine them all 
three without believing them to have sprang from some common source, which perhaps no 
longer exists. There is a similar reason, though not iquite'so forcible, for supposing that 
both the Gothick and Celttck, though blended with a very different idiom, had the same 
origin with the Sanscrit ; andthe ald Persian unight/beadded tothe same family. 

The Deb-nagart characters;in which the languagesjof India were originally written, 
are adopted with littlewgmattion inform, in more!ithan'twenty kingdoms and states, from 
the borders of Ca Khoten, to the Southern extremity of the peninsula; and 
from the Indus to ‘the river of Siam.» Thatw@the square ‘Chaldaic characters, in which 
most Hebrew books are copied, were originally theisame, or derived from the same:pro~ 
totype, both with the Fudan and Arabian characters, there can be little doubt ; and it is 


probuble that the Phoenician, from which the Greck und Roman alphabets were formed, 
bad a similar origin. f 
al a The 
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that at was no less deep than miscellaneous. Whatever topic he 
discusses, his ideas flow with case and perspicuity ; his style is 
always 


The deities adored in India, were worshipped under diffesent names in Old Greece und 
Italy, and the same phiiosophical tenets which were illustrated by the lonick and Attick 
writers, with all the beauties of their melodious language, are professed in India, ‘The 
sit philosophical schools of the Indians, compuise all the. metaphysicky of the old 
Acudemy, the Stoa, and the Lyceum; norcan we heaitate to believe, that Pytmaconras 
and Pravo, derived their sublime theories from the sane fountain with the sages of India 
The Scythian and Hyperborean doctrines and mythology are discovered in every part of 
the Eastern regions, and that Wop or Oven, was the same with Bunn of India, and Fo 
of China, scems indisputable, 

The remains of architecture and sculpture in Iudiagpeem to prove an carly connection 
between that country and Africa. » The, letters.on many of the monuments appear partly 
of Ixdiun, and partly of Abyssinian or Ethiopick origin; and these indubitable facts 
scem to authorise a probable opinion, that Ethiopia and Hindustan were colonized by the 
game race. The periad of the subjugation of India, by the Hindus under Rama, fom 
Audh.to Silan, way be dated at about $6 centuries befure the presacnt period. 

‘The ARABS come nest underdnvestigaion, The Arabic lauguage is unquestionably 
one of the most ancient in the world... That it bus notthe least reseniblance either ia words, 
or in the structure of them.to the Samserit, or great parent of the Indian dialects, in esta- 
blished by the most irrefragable arguments. With respect to the characters in which the 
old cowpositions of Arabia were written, little is known exceptthat the Koruna origi 
nally appeared in these, of Aufuh, from which the, modem Arabian characters were 
derived, aud which unquestionably had a comimon origin »with the Hebrew und Chaldaic. 
It has generally;been supposedy that the old religion of the Arabs was entirely Subian , 
but the information concerning the Sabian faith, aod even the meaning of the worl, is 
too impertect to adinit of any, satisfactory conclusionion the sutject. “That the people of 
Yemen soon fellinto the common idolatey of adoring the sun and firmament, is certain ; 
other tribes worshipped the planets and fixed stars, but the religion of the poets scenis to 
have been pure theism: of any philosophy but ethics, there are no traces among thein ; 
and their system of morals was miserably depraved for a » ut least, before Mo- 
hammed. : . , 

Fewamontments of antiquity are preserved in Arabia, and of these thesxegounts ar 
uncertain. “Ofisciences, the Arabs of Hejaz were totally ignorant, and the only arts suc- 
cessfully culuvated by-them, (horseunanship and military accomplishments.cxcep®@,) were 
poetry: anderhetoric. The people of Yemen had powibly more “mechanical arts, and : 
perhaps more science. 
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always clear and polished; animated and forcible when his subject 
requires it. Flis philological, botanical, philosophical, and‘chro- 
nological 


Thus it clearly appears, that the Arabs both of Hejaz and Yemen, sprang from a stock 
entirely different from that of the Hindus ; and if we give credit to the universal tradition 
of Yemen, that Yoktan, the son of Eber, first settled his family in Arabia, their first 
establishments in their respective countries were nearly coevaj, about eighteen centuries 
before the Christian zra. 

The TARTARS furnish the subject of the fifth discourse. In general, they differ 
wholly in feature and complexion from the Hindus and Arabs. The general traditional 
history of the Tartars begins with Oghuz, as that of the Hindus does with Rama; and 
according to Visdelou,, the king of the Hyumnus or Huns, began his reign about $560 
years ago, not long after the ‘tine fixed, in the former discourses, for the regular esta- 
blishments of the Hindus and Arabs in their several countries. 

The enquiry concerning the languages and letters of the Tartars, presents a deplorable 
void, or a prospect as barren and dreary ‘as their deserts ; they had in general no literature, 
(a proposition, which is not affected by admitting with Ibnu Arabshah, the existence of 
Dilberjin and Eighuri letters); and ali that can be sufely inferred from the little informa- 
tion we have on the subject, is ‘the probability that the various dialects of Tartary de- 
scended from one common stock, essentially different from that from which the Indian 
and Arabian tongues severally came. The language of the Brahinans affords a proof of 
go immemorial and total difference between the savages of the’ mountains, ns the Chinese 
call the Tartars, and the stadious, placid, contemplative inhabitants of India. 

Pure theism appears toyhave prevailed in Tartary for some generations after Yafet; the 
Mongals and Turcs, some ages afterwards relapsed into idolatry; but Chingis was 8 
theist. 

Thus it las been ora! Lemond controversy . that the far greater part of Asia has been 
peopled, and immemorially possessed by three considerable nations, whom for want of 
better names, we aay call Hindus, Arabs, and Tartars ; each of them divided and sub- 
divided into au infinite number of branches, and all of them so different in form and fea- 


tures, hme i and yeligion, that if they sprang originally from one common 






root, they must have parated for nges, 

The sixthandjnext eourse is on Pasta or TRAN. 

‘There as,s0]td scasoy ty suppose, that_ a powerful monarchy had been established in 
Irn, dor ages. before the Assyrian, Dynasty, (which commenced with Cayumers, about 
see "eight. de'n ine centuries beture Christ) under the naine of the Mahabadian Dynasty, and 
_ thats it must be the oldest in the world. - . ‘ 
3 When 
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nological disquisitions, his historical researches, and even his Persian 
grammar, whilst. they fix the curiosity and attention of the reader, 


by 


When Mohammed was born, two languages appear to have been generally prevalent im 
the great empire of Iran, thatof the court, thence vamed Deri, which was only a refined 
and elegant dialect of the Passi, and that of the learned named Pahlavi. But besides 
these two, a very ancient and abstruse tongue was known to the priests and philosophers, 
called the language of the Zend, because a book on religious and moral duties, which 
they held sacred, and which bore that name, had been written in it. The Zend, and old 
Pahlavi, ave now almost extinct in frau; but the Parsi, which remains almost pure in 
the Shahuameh (a poem composed about eight centuries ago), has now become u new and 
exquisitely polished language. The Parsi has so much of the Sanscrit, that it was evi- 
dently derived from the language of the Brahmans; but the pure Persian contains vo 
traces of any Arabian tongue. ‘The Pahlavi, on the contrary, hasa strong resemblance to 
the Arabic, and a perusal of the Zend glossary, in the work of Mr. A. du Perron, decided!) 
proves the Janguage of the Zend to be at least « dialect of the Sanscrit. From all these 
facta it is a necessary consequence, that the oldest discoverable languages in Persia, were 
Chaldaic_aud Sanscrit; that when they ceased to be vernacular, the Pahlavi and Zend 
were deduced from theus respectively, and the Parsi from the Zend, or immediately froin 
thedialect of the Brahmans, but ull had perhaps a mixtite of Tartarion } for the bevt 
lexicographers_ assert, that numberless wordé"in ancient Persian are taker’ from the lun- 
guage of the Cimmeri ians, ot the Tartare of the Kipctink. 

The ancient religion | of the old Persiaus was pure theism, which prevailed until the ms 
cession of Cayumeri, and was evidently the religion of the Brahmans ; whilst the doc 
trine of the Zend, was as evidently distinct from that of the Véda.” With their religion, 
their philosophy was intimately connected ; ‘and a metaphysical theology lias been im- 
memorially professed by A humerous, sect of Persians and Hindus, which was carrice 
partly i into Greece, and prevails even now among thé féarned’ Mohamniedans, who ruine- 
times avow it without reserve! "The | moderit professors: of this philosophy, which is that 
of the Indian Vidanti SORbol. “are” called Sufis.” »Their fundamental tenet is, that 
nothing. cxists bat God ; that the hugian soul is an emanation trom his essence, ane 
theagh divided for a time from its hedvenly 1 source, will be finally re-united with it, in the 


enjoyment of the highest possible happiness, © *. 

T he reaplt of this discourse is, that ajpowerful monarchy establishediin Trin, long 
vefure ‘the Pishdadi or Assyrian govertiment that it was in trath’a Hindu monarcly, 
that it subéisted many centuries, and th A Bisiory has been. cugrafted on > t 
Hlindus, who founded the monatchi-s aor Audh, and Indruprestha of®Delhi ; 
that.the language of the first Pe the nother ‘of the Suuzcri/, und 
* zequ 
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hy the novelty, depth, or importance of the knowledge displayed 
in them, always delight by elegance of diction... His compositions 
are 


sequcutly of the Zend and Persian, as well as of the Greek, Latin, and Gothic ; that the 
langdege of the Assyrians was the parent of Chaldaic and Pahlavi ; ; and that the prunary 
Tartar language had been current in the same empire. ‘ 

Thus the three distinct races of men, described in the former essays, as possessors of 
India, Arabia, we Tartary, are discovered in Iran or Persia, in the earliest dawn of 
history. 

Whether Asin may not have produced other races of men distinct from the Hindus, 
the Arabs, or thé Tartare, or whether any apparent diversity may not have sprung from au 
intermixture of these three, in different proportions, remains to be investigated ; and in 
this view, the enquiry next proceeds to the CuingsE, whe form the subject of the seventh 
discourse. 

The word China, is well known to the people whom we call Chingge, but they never 
apply it to themselves or their country. They describe themselves as the people of Han, 
or some other ‘illustrious family, and their country they call Chim-cue, ot the central 
region, or Tten-hia, meaning what is tinder heaven. 

From the evidence of Con-fut-su or Confucius, it is proved that the Chinese themselves 
do not even pretend that, in the age of that philosopher, any historical. mouuient existed 
preceding the rise of theic third dynasty, above eleven hundred | years before the Christian 
epoch; and that the reign of Vuvam, who has the fame of haying founded that dynasty, 
was in the infancy of their empire ; and it has been aascrted by very learned Europeans, 
that even of this third dynasty no ‘unsuspected wetnorial can now. be produced. Ie was 
not until the eighth century before our Saviour, that a small kingdom was erected in the 
province of Shensi; and both the country and its “metropolis were called Chin. The 
territory of Chin so called by the old Hindus, by the Persians and Chinese, gave its name 
to a race of Emperors, whose tyranny made them 80 ‘a that the modern inha- 
bitants of Chiua hold the name in abhorrence. / 

The Chinas are mentioned by Mena, in abook next in Rhine aud u uuthority to the Véda, 
as one of the families of the military class, who graduall abandoned the ordinances of 
the Véda; and there is a strong presump! tion for supposing, that ‘the Chinas of Meno are 
the Chinese. Hence ibrrobatle, that the Sele race of Chinese descended from the 
Chinas of Menu; and mixi g with the Tartars, by whom the plains of Honan, and the 
more Southern provinces were thinly in vate founded by degrees the race of men, who 


sare nor='n possession of the noblest e: ‘Yen Asia, The language and letters, religion 
- Sand) Pp phy of the modern Chinese, "5 ft ancient monuments, ‘their sciences, aad 
heir arts, furnish little, either in suppor — “y ‘yiionat this opinion, but various circum- 
f. , . j a stances 
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are never dry, tedious, nor disgusting; and literatare and science 
come from his hands, adorned with all their grace and beauty. 


No 


stances under the two heads of literature and religion, seem, collectively to prove, (as fat 
as such questions admit of proof) that the Chinese and Hindus were originully the same 
people. Many singular mark’ of relution may be discovered between them and the old 
Hindus, as in the remarkable period of four hundred and thirty-two thousund® ; and in 
the cycle of sixty years, in the predilection for the mystical number nine, in many 
similar fasta and great festivals, especially at the solstices and equinoxes ; in the obsequics 
consisting of rice and fruits offered to their deccused ancestors; in the drend of, dying 
childless, Test’ such offerings should be intermitted ; and perhaps in their coinmon abhor- 
rence of red objects ;_ which the Indians carry so far, that Menu himself, when he allows 
a Bramin to trade, if he cannot otherwise support life, absolutely forbids “his traflicking 
" ‘in any sort of red cloths, whether linen or woollen, or made of woven bark.” 

The Japanese are supposed to be descended from the same stock as the Chinese; the 
Hindu or Egyptian idolatry has prevailed in Japan from the carliest ages, and amongst 
the ancient idols worshipped in thet country, there are many which are every day secu in 
the temples of Bengal. 

The borderers, mountaincers, and islanders, of Asia, form the Mbject of the cighth dis- 
course. Tt begins with the Idumeans or Erythreans, who.werc indubitubly distinct from 
the Arabs, and, ‘from the concurrence of many strong testimonies, may be referred tp the 
Indian stem. Sg 

That the written Abyssinian language, which we call Ethiopic, is a dialect of the old 
Chaldean, and sister of the Arabic #nd Hebrew , is certain; and a. cursory examination of 
_ many old inscriptions on pillars andin caves, leaves little doubt, that the Nagari and 

Ethiopian letters had a similar form, “Ibis supposed, that the Abyssiuians of the Arabian 
stock having no letters, borrowed those of of the black, Pagans, whom the Grecks called 
Troglodytes ; and ‘upon the i it seems probable that the 7 Lthivps o of Meroe were the 
same_people with the firse Egyptians, and conscqueutly, us it might casily be shewn, 
with the original Hindus. 

There i is no trace in the maritime part of ‘Yemen, from Aden to Maskat,, of any nation 
who were rot Arabs or Abyssinian: invaders ; ‘and from the. gul f Persia to the rivers Cur 
and Aras, no vestige appears of any Pp »ple Uisinet froin the abs, Persians, and Tar- 
tars. The principal inhabityuts of the mountains which separate fran from India, were 


* The period of 432, 0 years, P22 v 


disguised, by ciphers added or os 
Hindus, Sir William Jones's Works, 







don an astronomical, calculation © 
See Discourse on Chronology of the 
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No writer pethaps ever displayed so much learning, with so little 
affectation of it. Instead of overwhelming his.readers with perpe- 
tual 


anciently distinguished among the Brahmans, by the name of ‘Doradas ; they seem to 
have been destroyed or expelled by the Afgans or Patans; and there is very solid ground 
for believing, that the Afgans descenderl from the Jews ; Vecause they sometimes in con- 
fidence avow that unpopular origin, which in general they sedulously conceal, and which 
other. Mussclmans:positively assert; ‘because Hazaret, which "appears tobe the Azarcth of 
Esdras, is one of their territories ; and principally because their language “is evidently a 
dialect of the scriptural Chaldaic. 

Ivis not unworthy of remark, that the copious yeMocaiey exhibited by Grellinann of 
the Gypsy dialect, contains so many Sanscrit words, that their Indian origin can hardly 
be doubted. +) fe" . 

The Boras,» remarkable race of men, inhabititig chiefly the cities of Gujarat, 
though Musselmans in religion, are Jews in genius, features, ‘and manners, and probably 
came first, with theie brethren the Afgans, ‘to the borders of India. 

The languages, Jetters, religion, audold monuments of Silén (Ceylon), prove that it 
was immemorially peopled ‘by the Hindu race. To the people of Java and Sumatra, the 
same origin may be assigned; and relying upon’the authority of Mr. Marsden, that clear 
vestiges of one, ancieut lauguagenre discernible inal! the insular dialects of the Souttfern 
seas from Madagascar~to the»Philippines; andseven to the remotest islands lately dis- 
cover:d, we may infer from \the \specimens ‘of those languages, in his account of Su. 
matra, that the parent of them*all was no other than the Sanscrit. 

That the people of Potyid, or Thibet,were Hindus, is known from the researches of 
Cassiano; their written language proves it. a 

The-natives.of Eighur, Tancut, and Khatayewho had systems Of letters, and are even 
said to have cultivated.liberal arts, may be suspected’to have been of the Indian, not of 
the Turtarian family. ;,and.the same remark may be applied to the nation called Batinas, 
but who are known to the puudits ” the name of yay inas, and seem to liave heen 
the Brachinani.of Puolemy. a 

From all that can be learned of she old religion: 7 ee of* the Hyperborcans, 
they appear like the Massagetee, andssome other nations usually considered as Tartars, 
to be really of the Gothic, \that istof the Hindw jace ; for it’is demonstrable, that the 
Goths and Hindus had originally the same ey Mee, gave the same appellation to the 
© ~ stars and planets, adored the same-false performed the Same bloody sacrifices, and 

gy he same notions of reward t. Sehcigent afteraleath. It may be-con- 
ola 2at all the Northern languages x the Gothic, hada Tartarian origin like 
\ \hgt universally ascribed to the Bcliivonl”” : 
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tual quotations from ancient and modern authors, whose ideas or 
information he adopts, he transmutes their sense into his own lan- 


guage ; 


From the best information procurable in Bengal, it satisfactorily appears, that the 
basis of the Armenian, was the ancient Persian, of the same Indian stock with the Zend, 
and that it has been gradually changed, from the time that Armenia ceased to be a 
province of Iran. 

The Greeks and Phrygians, though differing somewhat in manners, and perhaps in 
dialect, had_ an apparent affinity in religion as well as in language; the grand obyect of 
mysterious worship in Phrygia, is stated by the Grecks to be the mother of the gods, or 
nature personified ; as she is seen among the Indians, in a thousand)forms, and under a 
thousand names, The Diana of Ephesus, was manifestly the same goddcss, in the character 
of productive nature; and the Astarte of the Svrians and Phoenicians, appears to be the 
same in another form. The Phoenicians, like the Hindus, adored the sun, and asserted 
water to be the first of created things; nor can it be doubted, ‘that Syria, Samaria, and 
Phenice, (or the long strip of land on the shore of the Mediterrancan) were avciently 
peopled by a branch of the Hindu stock, but were afterwards inhabited by that race, fur 
the present called Arabian ; in all three, the oldest religion was the Assyrian, us it is called 
by Selden, and the Samaritan letters appear to have been the same at first with those of 
Phiaaice; but the Syriac language, of which ample remains-are preserved, and the Punic, 
of which a specitacn is seen in Plautus, and on monuments lately brought to light, wer 
indisputably of a Chaldaic.or Arabic origin.y Thus all the different races mentioned in 
this discourse, may be referred to an Indian or Arabian pedigree. P 

The ninth discourse, On the Origin and Families of Nations, opens with a short revicw 
of the propositions to which we have becn gradually led. 

That the tirst race of Persians and Indians, to whom = may be added the Romans and 
Greeks, the Goths and the old Egyptians or Lthiops, origitially spoke the same language, 
and professed the same popular taith, is capable of incontestable proof: that the Jews 
and Arabs, the Assyrians, or Weoond Persian race, the people who spoke Syriac, and a 
numerous tribe ~of Abyssiniaus used onc primitive dialect, wholly distinct from the idioin 
just mentioned, is undisputed and indisputable : but that the settlers in Céina and Japan 
had a common origin with the J4indus, 1a.no more than highly probable ; and that all 
the Turtars, as they are inaccurately Qulled, were primarily of asthird separate branch, 
totally differing from the ty 
sibly conjectured, but cat 
and j refare for the 

Jf the human race, 
must all have proceeded from on 









, be of one natural species, 
with respect to its popul 
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guage s and whilst his compositions on this account have a pleasing 
uniformity, ‘his less learned readers arc enabled to reap the fruits 
of his laborious studies. 

i His 
in the age of Mahomet, would exhibit the same appearances as were then actually ob- 
served upon it. At that period, five races of men, peculiarly distinguished for their multi- 
tude and extent of dominion, were visible in Asia; but these have been reduced by en- 
quiry tothree, because no more can be discovered, that essentially differ in language, 
religion, Manners, «and known. characteristics. These three races of men, (if the pre- 
ceding conclusions be justly drawn) must have migrated originally from a central country, 
and all the phanomena tend to shew, that country to be Ir&n; it is there. only that the 
traces of the-three primitive languages are discovered in the earliest historical age, and its 
position with respect to. 4rabia or Egypt, India, Tartary, or China, gives a weight to the 
conclusion, which itewould not have, if either of those countries were assumed as the 
central region of population. Thus, it is proved that the inhabitants of Asia, and conse- 
quently of the whole earth, sprang from three branches of one stem: and that these 
branches have shot into their present state of luxuriance, in a period comparatively short, 
is apparent from a fact universally acknowledged, that.we find no certain monument, nor 
even probable traditions of nations planted, empires and states raised, Jaws enacted, cities 
built, navigation improyed, commerce encouraged, arts invented, or letters contéved, 
above twelve, or at most fifteen or sixteen, centurics hefore Christ. ° 

Hence it seems to follow, that the only family afterthe Flood established themselves in 
the Northern part of Irén; that as they multiplied, they were divided into three distinct 
branches, each retaining little at first,,and losing the whole bydegrees, of their.common 
primary language, but agreeing severally on new expressions for new ideas; that the 
branch of Y aver was enlarged in many scattered shoots over the North of Europe and @if 
Asia, diffusing themselves as far as, the Western.and Eastern seas, and at length injthe 
ibfancy of navigation beyond them,both; that they cultivated no liberal arts, and had no 
use of letters, but formed awariety ofidialects as their tribes were variously ‘ramified; that, 
‘secondly, the children of Ham, who founded in Iran itself the first monarchy of Chaldeans, 
invented letters, observed and named the luminaries of, the frmament, calculated the 
known’ Indian period of 432,000.yenrs, or an hundred and twenty repetitions of the Saros ; 
that they were dispersed_at various/intervals and incvarious colonies over land and ocean; 
t the tribes of Misr, Cush, and Kama, (ngwakeyemaining, “nchanged in Sanscrit, and 
me med the Cumbile some of them,*having 
$uPamuenite;“erdePhrygia, into Jtaly and 
bya nontiverly course into Scandi- 
yee the passes of Imaus, into 
- Cashgar 
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» His legal publications have been noticed in these Memwire': of 

their merit) I)am not qualified to speak. I have been ‘informed, 
that his Essay on the Law of Bailments was stamped with the appro 
bation 


Cashgar and Fighir, Khatu, and’ Khoten, as far as the territories of Chin and Tancut, 
where letters have been immethorially used and arts cultivated,” nor is it unreasonable to 
believe, that some of them found their way froin the Eustern isles into Merico and Peru, 
where traces were discovered of rude literature and inythology, anilogous to those of 
Egypt and India; that, thirdly, the old Chaldean empire being overthrown “by Cayo: 
MERS, other migrations took place ; expecially into India, while ‘the rest of Shem's pro- 
geny, some of whom had before settled on the red seas, peopled the’whole Arabian 
peninsula, pressing close on the nations of Syria and Phirnice ; thut, Instly, from all the 
three families many adventdrers were detuched} who ecttled in distant isles or deserts, 
and mountainous regions ; that, on the whole, some coloniés might have inigrated beftire 
the death of Noah, but that states and empires could scarcely pave avsumed a regular 
form till 1500 or 1600 yeurs before the Christianepoch ; and that forthe firs thousand 
years of that period, we have'no history unmixed with fable, except thxt of the turbulent 
and variable, but éminently distinguished nation, descended from Abruhan. 

The tenth discourse is appropriated to unfold ‘the particular advantuges to be derived 
froti the concurrent researches of thesocicty in’ Asia ; aud amongst'the foremost’ and moat 


important which has been nttained, he justly pe, Ay the confirmation of the Mosui¢ ac: , 
® 


counts of the primitive world. 
Part of this discourse is quoted’at lengthin the Memoirs ; and to abstract t would add” 


too much to the Tength of this note : F'shall only observe, that the diveourse’is warthy of 
the most attentive perusal. 

~~ For a similar reason, and with the same recommendation, I shall barely sdyert to the 

subject of the eleventh and last discourse, delivered’ by Sir Willinm Jpnes before tic 20- 

ciety, on the 96th of Febrnary, 1794, On the Philosophy of ‘the ‘Asiatica, quoting a part 

of the conceding “paragraph The subject’ of ‘thin discouyse ‘is inexHaustible; it hus 

«been my endeavor to'say "as miteh’on it as possible ‘in the! fewest words; and at 

“ beginnifig of next yeahs I hope 'tovclose these general disquisitions with’ topi 

‘In “this genergl ‘and concise abstract of the subject a in 

these discourses, I beg it may be unc Bstood, ‘that I by no ‘team ‘pretend to have done 

justice either to’ the argnr Pi-will rer Sir William Jones; 4 bet it may indute 

the reader to pau the’ Te an os will amply repiny the’ ‘o 


the . 
contain’ all itt, William 


Nor is the reader to .. 
wrote on the sciences, 2 We have a dissertation on | 
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bation of Lord Mansfield, and that his writings shew, that he had 

thoroughly ‘studied the principles of law as ‘a science. — Indecd it 

is impossible to suppose, that Sir William Jones applied his talents 
any subject in vain. 


From the study oflaw, which he cultivated with enthusiasm,’ he 
was Jed to an admiration of the laws of his own country; in them 
he had explored the principles of the British constitution, which he 
considered as the ‘noblest and most perfect that ever was formed: 
and in defence ‘of it he would cheerfully have risked his property 
and life. In his tenth discourse'to the society, in 1793, little more 
than a yéar “before his-death, we trace the.same sentiments on 
this subject, which he adopted in youth. 


“The practical use of history, in affording particular examples 
of civil and military wisdom, has been greatly exaggerated ; but 
principles of action may certainly be collected from. it: .and even 
the narrative of wars and revolutions may scrvevas a lesson to nattodhs, 
and an admonition” to ‘sovereignss “A” desire, indeed, _ of knowing 
past events, while the future cannot:be known, (and a view of the 
present, gives often more pain than delight,) scems natural to the 
human mind: and a happy propensity would: it be, if, every reader 
of history would open’ his eyes to some very important corollaries, 
which flow from the whole extent of ‘it. He could not but remark 
the constant effect /of despotism in benumbing and. debasing all 
those faculties which distinguish men fromthe herd that grazes ; and 
to that catise he would impute the stp Pigpted of most, Asia- 


Chronology ; another ‘on the Antiquity of the In an. “ Zodiack, - in which he engages to 


hich Montucla treats | nape that the Indian divi- 
SE eee ee ee i cage, Peri ed tn Sache laealo on 
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« 


tic nations, ancient and modern, to those in Europe, who aneshlest . 
with happier ‘governments + he would.see the Arabs Tisingeto glory, 
while they adhered: to the free maxims of ‘their bold ancestors, and 
sinking to misery from the moment when thosejnaxims were abafis 
doned. On the other hand, he would observe with regret, that 
such republican governments as tend to. promote, virtue and happi- 
ness,’cannot' im their nature be permanent, but are-generally suc- 
ceeded: by oligarchies, which. no good. man.would wish to be due 
rable. He would then, like the king of Lydiayremember Solon, the 
wisest, bravest, and most accomplished of men, who asserts, in four 
nervous lines, that, “as hail and) snow, which mar the: labours of 
“ husbandmen, proceed from elevated’elouds, and, as the destruc- 
“ tive thunderbolt follows the brilliant flash, thus is a free state | 
“ruined by men exalted in. power, and splendid in wealth, while 
“the people, frormgross- ignorance, choose ratherto begome theslaves 
“ of one tyrant, that they may escape trom the domination of many, 
“ than to preserve\ themselves «from tyranny of any kind.by, their 
«anion and their virtues.” Since, therefore, no unmixed form of go- 
vernment could both preserve’ permanence and enjoy it; and since 
changes even froin the worst. tu theybest, are always attended, with, 
much temporary mischief, he would. fix on our British constitution 
(I mean our public law, not the actual :stateof things in any given 
period’, as the best form ever established, though we can, only mnake 
distarit approaches toits theoretical perfection. In these ndian terri- 
tories, which Providence’ has thrown into,the arms of “Britain for their 
religion, manners, and laws ofthe native 
political freedom ; but their historics may 
rosperity, while ourcountry derives es- 
a placid'and submissive people, 
og @fter the ravages of famin 
eee" and that by no 4a 
\Chrishna-naguf), there 


protection and welfare, t 
precludé even the idea 
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lately been found, by an actual enumeration, a million and ‘three 
hundredwhousand native inhabitants ; whence itshould seem,. that 
in all. India, there cannot now be fewer than thirty millions of black 
British subjects.” 


This quotation will prove, that he was not tainted with the wild 
theories of dicentionsness, miscalled liberty, which,have. been propa- 
gated with unusual industry since the Revolution in France ;,and that 
whilst he, was. exerting himself to compile a code of Jaws,.which 
should secure the. rights, and, propertyof the uatives,of India (asla- 
bour to which hein fact. sacrificed his life), he knew the absurdity 
and impracticability. of attempting ‘to introduce amongst them that 
political freedom, which,is'the birth-right of Britons, -but the growth 
of ages. Of the French Revolution,:in its commencement, he enter- 
tained a favourable opinion, and, in common with many wise and 
good men, who had notyas »yet. discovered,the foul, principle ftom 
which it sprang, wished. success to the ' struggles of that nation for 
the establishment of a free constitution; but he saw, with unspedk- 
able disgust, the .enormities which sprang out-of the attempt, and 
betrayed the impurity of. its, origin. "Things il begun, strengthen 
themselves with ill. . We may-easily conceive, and, it is unnecessary 


to state, w hat the sentiments of Sir Williain, Jones apni have been, 
if he had dived to this time... .\).. 
aT 


If the alee opinions of Sir William Jones, at any period, have 
been censured fer extravagance ; let. it, be. remembered, that he 
adopted none, but such as he firmly believed. to,arise outrof the 
principles of the constitution of England; and.as.such he was ever 
ready to avowand defend them.. HI’ attachment, to,liberty was 


certainly enthusiastic, and he pev nny or, Oppression ; 
‘he language of detesta ‘a the offspritig of 

.-: ous feclings, was inyig¢ cquaintagre with 

es . 6S the 
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the republican writers of Greece and Rome, and with the works of 
the most celebrated political writers of his own country; but the 
whole tenour of his life, conversation, and writings, proves to my 
conviction, that he would have abandoned any opinion, which could 
be demonstrated irreconcileable to the spirit of the constitution. 

With these principles, he ever refused to enlist under the banners 
of any party, which he denominated ‘faction, and resisted the influ- 
- ence of private friendships and attachments, whenever they involved 
& competition with his regard to the’ constitution of his country. 
These*sentiments may be traced in his correspondence and publica- 
tions,'and they ate sometimes accompanied with expressions of 
regret arising from the impossibility of reconciling bis political prin- 
ciples, to the bias of his inclinations towards individuals. 


The latest political publication of Sir William Jones, is prior to 
the year 1783. ‘The temper of the ‘nation, ‘soured by a long and 
unsuccessful war, was displayed ‘during the three preceding years, 
in the bitterest invectives and censures, both in ‘and out of Parlia- 
ment; and those who thought that the principles of the constitutiom 
had been invaded by the conduct of thé’ Minister, supported by a 
majority in the House of Commons, looked to a reformation in the 
representation of the country, as the only means’ of restoring the 
balance of the constitution. The revolution which has since de- 
formed the political’state of Europe, was not ther foreseen, and the 
experience founded on the consequences “of the speculations which 
Jed to it, or have emérged from it, was to be acquired. In judging 
of the political opinions of “tr William Jones, and of the freedom 
with which'they wrve publi “-4\to the world, we should revert to 


the language” and when they were deliver ' J’ 
may be further re yolitical theories, whic. 
held tol incont © years been questioned .. 
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cd 


that the doctrines of Locke on Government, which it would’ once 
have been heresy to deny, no longer command that implicit acqui- 
escence, which they once almost universally received. 


In the first charge which Sir William Jones delivered tothe grand 
jury at Calcutta, he told them that he aspired to’no popularity, and 
sought no praise but that which might be given to a strict and con- 
scientious discharge of duty, without predilection, or prejudice of 
any kind, and with a fixed resolution to pronounce on all occasions 
what he conceived to be the Jaw, ‘than Which no individual ‘must 
suppose himself wiser. His conduct as ‘a judge, was moststrictly 
conformable to his professions: On the bench he ‘was laborious, pa- 
tient, and discriminating’ “his charges to the grand yury, which do 
not exceed six, exhibit a veneration for’the laws of ‘his country; %a 
just and spirited encomium on the trial by jury, as the greatest and 
most invaluable right derived from them to the subject ;" adetestation 
of crimes, combined with mercy towards ‘the offender; occasional 
celucidations of the law; and the strongest feelings of-umanity *and 
benevolence. By his knowledge of the Sansérif and Arabic,he 
was eminently qualified to promote the administration of justice 
im the Supreme Court, by detecting misrepresentations of the Hindu 
or Mohammedan laws, and by correcting impositions in the form of 
administering oaths to the’ followers ‘of Brahma and Mohammed. 
If no other benefit had resulted fron? hisestudy of these languages, 
than the compilation of the digest, and the translation of Menu 
and of two Mohammedan Jaw-tratts, this’ application of his talents 
to promote objects of the first importance to India and Europe, 
would have entitled him to the acknow'sdgments of both countries. 
Of his studies in general it’ mav 2 observed, that the end 


‘bie’ ie always had in vieWy *~ -; that knowledge 
- accumulated by him, ‘e intellectuatre- 

1 on, or to gratify an idl > idler Pliepose of 
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ostentatiously displayingwhis acquisitions; to render himself useful 
to his country and mankind, and to promote the prosperity of both, 
were the primary and permanent motives of his iudefatigable ex- 
ertions in the pursuit of knowledge. 


The inflexible integrity with which he discharged the solemn duty _ 
of this station, will long be remembered. in Calcutta, both by Euro- 
peans and natives. So cautious was he to guard the independence 
of his character from any possibility,of violation or imputation, that 
no, solicitation could prevail upon him, to use his personal influence 
with the ancinbers of administration in India, to advance the private 
interests, of friends whum he. esteemed, and which he would have 
been, happy. to promote.~ He knew. the dignity, and felt the import- 
tance, of jis office :, and, convinced that none could afford him more 
ample scope for exerting his talents to the benefit of mankind, his 
auwbition neverextended beyond it. No circumstance occasioned 
his death:to be.more lamented by the. public, than the loss of his 
abiuties as judge, of which. they,had had. the experience of eleven 


years. 
ve . 
< ; e 
When we consider. the time required for the.study of the law asa 
profession, and, that, portion of it, which, was devoted by Sir William 
Jones to.the discharge of his duties as judge’and magistrate in India, 
it must appear astonishing, that he should have found leisure fui the 
acquisition of «bis numérous, attainments in science and literature, 
and for completing the voluminous works which have been given to 
the public. On this subject I)shall,.I trust, be excused for_using, 
as I.may find convenient, my ownJanguage in a discourse which | 
addressed to the Asiatic soc ‘ty a few days after his decease. 
. ~ 


? 
There were in mn which he bad not a 
consideggple profi ynowledge was profound 
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theory of music was familiar to him, nor had hemeglected to render 
himself acquainted with the interesting discoveries lately made in 
chemistry ; and J have heard him assert, that his admiration of \the 
structure of the human frame, induced him to attend for a season, 
to a course of anatomical lectures delivered by his. friend, the cele- 
brated Hunter. Of his skill in mathematics I am so far qualified to 
speak, that he frequently perused and solved the problems in the 
Principia. 


His last and favourite pursuit was the study of botany. It eonsti- 
tuted the principal amusement of his leisure hours. ,In the arrange- 
ment of Linneeus, he discovered.system, truth, and science, which 
never failed to captivate and.engage his attention ; and from the proofs 
which he has exhibited, of his progress in botany, we may conclude, if 
he had lived, that he would have extended the discoveries in that sci- 
ence*. From two of the essays mentioned in the note, I shall tran- 
scribe two short~extracts which mark. his judgment and delicacy of 
sentiment. ‘* If botany could bedescribed by metaphors.drawn from 
“ the science itself, we may justly, pronounce a minute acquaintance 
{* with plants, their classes, orders, kinds, and species, to be its flowers, 
“ which can only produce fruit by an application of that knowledge 
“to the purposes of life, particularly, to diet by which diseases may 
“be avoided, and to medicine by which they may be remedied.” 
On the indelicacy of the Linnzan definitions, he observes, “ Hence 
“ it is that no. .well-born,and‘well-educated woman can be advised 
‘“‘ to amuse herself with botany, as it is now explained, though a more 


- 


* Besides occasional botanical information, we have in the works of Sir William Jones, 
vol. ii, p. 1, a little tract intitled, The Design of a eatise on the Plants of India, p. 39; 


4 Cata’-cue of 420 Indian Plants, compre} “ “ S  crit and as many of the 
reneric names, as could with a “scertained ; and, p. 47, 
Observations on seventy selec: ast was a posthumous 
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M elegant and delightful#@tudy, or one more likely to assist andem- 
“bellish other» female accomplishments, could not possibly be 
“ recommended.” + ie 


It cannot be deemed useless or supertluoys, to enquire by what 
arts or method he was enabled to” attain this extraordinary degree 
of knowledge. © The faculties of his mind, by nature vigorous, were 
improved by constant exercise; and his memory, by habitual practice, 
had acquired a capacity of retaining whatever had once been jm- 
printed upon it. In his early years, he seems to have entered upon 
his career of study with this maxim strongly impressed «upon. his 
mind, that whatever had been attained, was attainable by him, 
and it has been remarked, that he never neglected)-nor overlooked 
any opportunity of improving his intellectual faculties, or of ac- 
quiring esteemed accomplishments. 


Tovan unextinguished ardour for universal information, he joined 
a perseverance in the pursuit of it, which subdued all obstacies. 
His studies in India began with the dawn, and during the intermis- , 
sions of professional duties, were contiuaed throughout» the Gay: 
reflection and meditation strengthened and confirmed what indus- 
try and investigation had*accumulated. It was also a fixed prin- 
ciple with him, from which he never voluntarily deviated, not to be 
deterred by any difticulties that were surmountable from prusecu- 
ting to a successful termination, what he had ‘once deliberatcly 


undertaken. 


But what appears tom’ more particularly to have enabled him 
to employ his talerts so mv © tq his own and the public advaptage, 


was the regular 3’ ~g to particular occupat ~ ar > 

a scrupulous a \ribution which he hau x 

hence jal his st ithout interruption or ; 
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sion*. Nor can I omit remarking the candour and complacency, 

with which he'gave his attention to all persons “6f whatever quality, 

alents, or education ; he justly concluded, that curious or important 

' jnformation might be gained even from the illiterate, and, wherever 
it was to be obtained,, he sought and seized it. 


* It was a favourite opinion of Sir William Jones, that ‘all men are born with an equal 
capacity for improvement... The assertion (which I do not admit) will remind the reader of 
the modest declaration of Sir Isaac Newton, that if he had done the world any service, it 
wasidue to nothing but industry and patientthought. The following lines were sent to. 
Sir William by a friend, Thomas Law, Esq. in consequence of a conversation in which he 
had maintained the opinion which I have imputed to him; his answer, which was uupre- 
meditated, is a confirmation of it. . 


i Sir William, you ‘attempt, in vain, 
By depth of reason to maintain, 
That all’men’s talents are the same, 
And ‘they, not Nature, are to blame. 
Whate’cr. you say, whate’er you write, 
Proves your opponents in the right. 
Lest genius should be ifl-defin’é, 
I term it your superior mind, 
Hence to your friends tis plainly shewn, 
You're ignorant of yourself alone. 


' te * ee | 
Sir Wiuyram ‘Jongs’s Answer: 


Ah! but too well, dear friend, I know 
My fancy weak, my reason slow, 

My. memory by art. improv'd, 
wMy mind by bdseless trifles umov'd. 

Give me (thus high my pride I raise) - 
The ploughman’s or the gardener’s praise, 
With patient and unceasing oil, 

To meliorate a stubborn «c 

And say, (no higher 

With zeal bust ith: 

Praise, of which 


; > 
"They best confe. - 
‘ The 
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The literary designs which he stWl meditated*, seem to have been 
as ample as those witich he cxecuted; and if it had pleased. Provi- 
dence to extend the years of his existence, he would in a great mea- 
sure have exhausted whatever was curious, important, and attainable, 
in the arts, sciences, and historics of India, Arabia, Persia, China, and 
Tartary. His collections on these subjects were extensive, and his 
ardour and industry. we. know. weresunlimited.,. It is to be hoped 
. that the progressive labour of the society will in part supply, what 

she had so extensively plannedt. : 
Of 


* See Memoirs, p. 229. 
‘ 4 me % . 
+ The following paper written by Sir William Jones, was found amongst his Papers 


after his death, and may be considered as exhibiting his Oriental literary projects: = * 
DESIDERATA, 
INDIA. 
TY. 
The Ancient Geography of India, &c. from the Puranas, 
2. 
A Botanical-Descripuon of Indian Plants from the Coshhs, &c: 
. J 
A Grammar of the Sanscrit Language from Panini, &c. . s 
4. ‘ * 
A Dictionary of the Sanscrit Language from thirty-two original Vocabularies and 
Niructi. 
ia = he 
On the Antient Music of the Indians. \) - erie 
6. é * mA 
On the Medical Substahces of India, and the Indian Art of Medicine. 
7 ’ 


On the Philosophy of the Ancient Indans. 
Baie 
‘. > 


On Ancient Indiar Mya Algebra: t 


A Translation of the Véda. 


a” 
A Tralilation of t j ad s 
11. 7 
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Of his private and Social virtues it still remains to speak ; and { 
could with pleasure expatiate on the independente of his integrity, 


1%, ° \* 
Translation of the Mahabharat and Ramfyan. 
7 12. 
On the Indian Theatre, &c. &c. A 
18. 
On the Indian Constellations, with their Mythology, from the Purinas. 
14. 


"The History of India before the Mohammedan Conquest. From the: Sanscrit 
Cashmir Histories. 
ARABIA. 
15, ° 
The History of Arabia before Mohammed. 
1 16. 
A Translation of the Hamasa. 
, 17. 
A Translation of Hariri. 
. 18; 
A Translation of the F&cahatal Khulaf&. Of the Cffiah. <6 


; PERSIA. 
eo 19. 
The History of Persia, from Authorities in Sanecrit, Arabic, Greek, Turkish, Persian, 
Ancient and Modern, 
. 20. 
The Five Poems of Niz&mi, translated in Prose. 
A Dictionary of pure Persian—Jehangiri. 


CHINA. 
21, 
Translation of the Shi-ting. ; 

22. 5 


The Text of Con-fu-tsa, verbally translated. 
TART 


“story of the Tartar Nations, « Othmans, from the 
Turkish and Persian. 


‘his 
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his hamanity and: probity, as wellas bis benevolence, which every 
living creature participated. 


* Could the figure, (I quote with pleasure his own words,) instincts, 
and qualities of birds, beasts, insects, reptiles, aud fish, be ascertained, 
_ either on the plan of Buffon, or on that of Linnseus, without giving 
pain to the objects of otr examination, few studies would afford us 
more solid instruction, or more exquisite delight; but I never could 
learn by what right, nor conceive “with what feelings, a naturalist 
can occasion the misery of an mnocent bird, and leave its young, 
perhaps, to perish in a cold nest, because it has gay plumage, and 
has never been accurately delineated, or deprive even a butterfly of 
its natural enjoyments, because it has the misfortune to be rare gr 
beautiful: nor shall | ever forget the couplet of Ferdausi, for which 
Sadi, who cites it with applause, pours blessings on his departed spirit: 
Ah! spare yon emmet, rich in hoarded grain; 
He lives with pleasure, and he dies with pain. 

TLis may be only a confession of weakness, and. it certainly is not 
meant as a boast of peculiar sensibility ; but whatever name may 
be given to my opinion, it has such an effect on my conduct, that, 
I never would. sutter the cuctluswliose wild native wood-notes an- 
nounce the approach of spring, to be caught in my garden, ‘for the 
sake of comparing it with Buffon’s description ; though I have often 
examined the domestic. and engaging Mayana, which “ bids us 
“‘ good. morrow” at our windows, and expects, as its reward, little 
more than security: even when a fine young munis or pangolin was 
brought to me, against my wish, fromthe mountains, I solicited his 
restoration to his beloved am because I found it impossible to 

preserve him in comfort at a @stance from them. 


I have notice d_ assiduous performance be- 
filial and fraternal virtues of Mr, Jones, (I: 


PLA 
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the testimony and words of professor Bjornshal, who visited Oxford 
whilst Sir William Jones resided there, obligingily’ communicated, to 
me by Dr. Ford of Mag. Hall,) “ I ought to add that of filial duty, 
“ which he displays at all times in the most exemplary Manner.) 4 
“am not singular im»thesobservation here made. Every one ac- 
* guainted with Mr. Jones, makes it likewise. Ifeela pleasure in 
“‘ dwelling upon a character that does such’ high honour to human 
“ature.” The. unceasing regret of Lady. Jones isa. proof of his 
claim upon her conjugal affections ; and 1 could dwell with rapture 
on the affability of his conversation and manners,. on his modest, 
unassuming deportment, nor can I refrain from remarking, that he 
was totally free from pedantry, as well as fromy that arrogance and 
self-sufficiency, which sometimes accompany and disgrace the great- 
est abilitics; his presence was the delight.of every society, which his 
conversation exhilarated and improved. 


His intercourse with the Indian natives of character and abilities 
was extensive : he liberally rewarded those by whom he was served 
and assisted, and. his, dependents»were treated. by hint as friends. 
Under this denomination, ‘he has frequently mentioned in his works 
the name of Bahman, a nativéof Yezd, and follower of the doc- 
trines of Zoroaster, whom he retained in his pay, and whose death 
he often adverted to with regret. Nor can I resist the impulse 
which 1 feel toyrepeat an anecdote of what occurred after his de- 
mise ; the pundits who were in theshabit of attending him,;—when I 
saw them at a public durbar, a few days after that melancholy event, 
could neither restrain ‘their tears for his loss, nor find terms to express 
their admiration at the wonderful progress which he had made, 
in the sciences which they -professed*. 


; If 
* The y. @ is a translation of : ir William Jones, by a 
e pundit, whom he employed pilation of Hindu law. 
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If this character of Sir William Jones be not exaggerated by the 
partiality of friendship, we shall all apply to him his own words, 
‘it is happy for us that this man was born.” JT have borrowed the 
Mplication of them from Dr. Parr:: and who more competent can 
be found, to estimate the merit of the great scholar, whom he deems 
worthy of this eulogium ? . 


In the pleasing office of delineating his virtues, my regret for his 
loss has been suspended, but will never be obliterated ; and whilst 
I cherish with pride the recollection that he honoured me with his 
esteem, 1 cannot cease to feel and lament that the voice, to which 
1 listened with rapture and improvement, is heard no more. 


From my own communications with ithe writer of the’note, I can venture to assert, that 
his expressions of respect for Sir William Jones, although in the Oriental style, were most 
sincere. 

Trivédi Servoru Sarman, who depends on you alone for support, presents his humble 
duty, with a hundred benedictions. 

VERSES. 

1. To you there are many liké me; yet'to me there #s none Hike yon, bat yourself ; there * 
are numerous groves of night flowers; yet the night flower sees nothing like thce 
moon, but the moon. 

2. A hundred chiefs rule the world, but thou art an ocean, and they are mere wells; 
many luminaries are awake in the sky, but which of them can be compared to the 
Sun? 

Many words are needless to inform those who know all things. The law tract of 4¢rz, 
will be delivered by the hand of the footman, dispatched by your Excelience.—Prospcrity 
attend you! , 

1 add a translation of two couplets in elegant Arabic, addressed by Maulavi Casim to 
Sir William Jones. The writer was employed by him in compiling the Mohammedan 
law. 

Mayest thou remain with us perpe' ig for thy presence is an ornament anda” “ © 


to the age! - & ™ 
May no unpleasant bai! and mayest thou have no share in 
Vicissitudes of fortune ! t @ 
ra 


* 
re — " 
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As far as happiness may be considered dependent upon the attain- 
ment of our wishes, he possessed it. At thes*period of his death, 
by a prudent attention to economy, which never encroached upon 
his liberality, he had acquired a competency, and was in a sitaation 
to enjoy dignity with» independence. For this acquisition he was 
indebted to the exertion of his talents and abilities, of energies well 
directed, and usefully applied to the benefit of his country and man- 
kind. He had obtained a reputation which might gratify the highest 
ambition : and as faras human happiness is also connected with ex- 
pectation, he had in prospect a variety of employments, the execu- 
tion of which.depended only on the continuance of his health and 
intellectual powers. I shall not here enlarge ypon the common to- 
pic of the vanity of human wishes, prospects, and enjoyments, which 
my subject naturally suggests; but_if my reader should not parti- 
cipate that admiration which the memory of Sir William Jones ex- 
cites in my mind, I must submit to the mortification of having de- 
preciated a character, which I had fondly hoped would be effectually 
emblazoned by its own excellence, if I did but simply recite the 

. talents and virtues which conspired to dignify and adorn it. 


POST- 
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nx 

— ye POSTSCRIPT. 

"THE following Epitaph, evidently inten@ed for himself, was 
written by Sir William Jones, a short time only before his demise. 
It displays some striking features of his character; resignation to 
the will of his Creator, love and good-will to mankind, and is 
modestly silent upon his intellectual attainments. 


AN EPITAPH. 
‘ Te - 
Here was deposited, ‘ 
the mortal part of a man, 
who feared GOD, but not death; 
and maintained independence, 
but sought not riches ; 
who thought 
none below him, but the base and unjust, 
none abeve him, but the wise and virtudus; 
° who loved 
his parents, kindred, friends, country, . 
with an ardour 
which was the chief source of 
all his pleasures and ali his pains; 
and who, having devoted 
his life to their service, a 
and to 
the improvement of his mind, 
resigued it calmly, 
giving glory to his Creator, 
wishing peace on earth, 
and with . 
ns rood-will to all creatures, : : 
° Boenty-sepenth] day of [April] »~ = 
fyear'of our bles.ed Redeemer, 
' Sep iiundsed [and Ninety-four], 
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The Court of Directors of the East-India Company embraced an 
early opportunity of testifying their respect for the merit of Sir 
William Jones. By an unanimous vote of the Court, it was reso 
that a monument to his memory should be ordered, for the purp 
of being erected in St! Paul’s Cathedral, with a suitable Inscription, 
and that a statue of Sir William Jones should be prepared at the 
expence of the Company, and sent to Bengal with directions for its 
being placed in a proper situation there. 


The posthumous honours paid to his memory by a society of 
gentlemen in Bengal, who had received their education at Oxford, 
were no less liberal than appropriate. They subscribed ‘a’strm to be 
given as a prize for the best dissertation on his character and merits, 
by any of the students at that University; and the proposal, with 
the sanction of the heads of the University, having becn carried 
into execution, the premium was adjudged to Mr. Henry Philpotts, 
A.M., Fellow a “een! College. 

«The Echeitdaeh of my readers would be disappointed, if I were 
‘not to mention the solicitude of Lady Jones, and the means adopted 
by her, for perpetuating the fame of a husband, with whom she 
had lived in the closest union of esteem and affection. Without 
dwelling upon the elegant monument erected to his memory at her 
expense, SP tine anti-chamber of University College Oxford, her re- 
gard for his reputation was more effectually evinced, by the publica- 
tion of his works in an elegant edition of six quarto volumes, in strict 
conformity to his opinion, that “The best monument that can be 
“erected to a man of literary ‘talents, “is a good edition of his 
“ wenrks.” a 


o 


/ On the 27th of January 1795, Sir Willia\ '$ was unanimously 
r d a corresponding member of rhe Ws Society of Massa- 


/ o chusetts. | 
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chusetts. The society had soon the mortification to learn, that, nine 
months before the date of their vote, the object of their intended 
rots was no more... The following letter, notifying the reso- 

ion of the society, was addressed, by the president of it, to Sir 

William Jones : % ' 

Sir, , , Boston, Feb. 7, 1795. 

As president, and by the direction of the Massachu- 

setts Historical Society, Ishave the honour to inclose you a vote of 
that corporation, by which you are elected a member of it. 


You have also by. this.conveyance a few publications, and a copy 
of our charter: by the latter you will sec, as well the legal date, 
as the design of our institution. We possess a large hall in the 
centre of Boston, where we deposit those books, publications, and 
other matters, which may have «a tendency to fix and illustrate the 
political, civil, and natural history of this continent: and we have 
been very successful in our attempts to collect,materials for that 
purpose. ¢ ’ 


Your character, and the attention which the world allows you to 
have paid to learning, of this kind, have induced us to pursue such 
measures as we hope will. obtain your good wishes, and friendly 
regard: and we shallhave great pleasure in forwarding t you, from 
time to time, such other books and publications, as we may suppose 
to be acceptable to you. ; 


, Any observations from you, orany member of the society in which 
you preside, illustrating, those facts which compose the natural 
history of America, ‘or of any other part of the world, wi 


ceived as valuabl- -narks of your attention. 
a 


ed 
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As the correspondence of literary and philosophical societies, esta- 
blished in different nations, is an intercourse of trae philanthropy, 
and has a manifest gendency to increase, that friendship, and to 
support that harmony in the great family of mankind, on which the 
happiness of the world’ so much depends, it can never solicit your 
aid without success. 

I have the honour to be, 
With sentiments of the highest respect, 
Your most obedient, humble servant, 
J. SuLtivaw. 


‘It is certainly to be greatly regretted, that Sir William Jones 
did not live to translate the digest of Hindu law, in the compilation 
of which he had bestowed so much time and attention. It is however 
satisfactory to know, that his benevolent intentions in this laborious 
work have not been disappointed, and that Mr. H.'T. Colebrooke, in_ 
the civil service of the East-India Company at Bengal, from motives 
of public spirit.»and a laudable hope of distinction, has compteted 

. a translation of it, with an ability which does him the highest credit. 
This voluminous work was undertaken and executed by Mr. Cole- 
brooke, undcr the pressure of unintermitted official occupations, 
and is a proof of literary industry rarely exceeded. 


For the) gratification of the reader's curiosity, I insert the short 
but characteristic translation of the Preface of the Hindu Compilers 
of the Digest. 


PREFACE BY THE COMPILERS. * 
Having saluted the Ruler of Gods, the Lord of Heings and 


( ng of Dangers, Lord of Divine Classes, the Daughter of 
th King of Mountains, the venerable Sages and the reverend 
A hows of Books, I, JaGANaT’Ha, Son c lra, by command 
¢ a of 
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story ot ikea, compile this book, intitled, The 
, sial Waves, perspicuous, diffusive, with its olay 
ad gems, pleasing’ to t* } and the learned. . 


i fal ' 
* What y my intellect, aecrazy boat, conypared with the sacred 
code, that perilous ocean? The favqur ‘of the Supreme Ruler is 


r sole refuge, in traversing that oc@iwith this crazy vessel. 






| 


| The Icarned Radhacanta Gonespresada, of firm and spotless 
mind, Ramaméhana Ramanidkee Ganasyama, and Gundfdhara, 
a league of assiduous pupils, must effect the confpletiongof this 
work, which shall gratify the minds of princes :—of thisel haveeun- 
questioned certainty. ms 
= 4 ‘ 

i Emhaking on ships, often do men undaunted trayerse the peril; 
us deeppaided by long cables, and impelled by propitious gales... 
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ilaving viewed the title of loans, and tha,rest promuleed hy 
rise legislators, in codes of laws, and as expoundedby former in- ° 
elligent authors ; ° 
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And having.mec’ \ated their co teh with ee lessons of 


tenerable teachers, ss We. whole is now delivéfed by % 
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JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S|) 


- QUAM jucunda mibi fuit illa stilton. ana tecum 


ee poetis Persicis, meis tuisque deliciis, sum collocutus: initium enim 
aiicitiz et dulcissime inter nos consuetudinis. arbitrabar fuisse. 






uam spem utriusque nostri importuna negotia fofidierunt.’ Run 
nim diutid8 quam vellem commorari, varie me ‘cogunt occupa- 
iones. ‘Tu Germaniam, ut audivi, quam citissimé proficisci meditario. 
oleo itaque-amicitiam nostram in ipso flore quasi decidere. Illud 
tamen tanquam lenimen doloris mei restat, nempé ut, si prasens te 
esentem alloqui non possim, liceat’certé quidem per literas col- 


goa, et cilm sermonis communicatione, tim conjunctione stu- 
dioruni, perfrui. Atycdm ‘de amicitid nostra loquar, ne, queso, — 







“te 


videar hoe tam gravi nomine abuti. Permagno enim vinculo -con- 






5 sha solent ‘ii'qui lisdery utuntur studiis, qui literas humaniores 


qui in iisdem curis et cogitationibus evigilant. Studia 
ae cadem colimus et consectamur. Hoc tameninte 
est. Nempd tu in literis Asiaticis es quam doctis 
ut in iis doctus sim, nitor, contendo, elaboro. 
: ut me viucas, ip enim incredibij 
SG - ; 
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illis delectpr, nihil ut supra possit: equidem poési Greecorum jam 
indé © ita delectabar, ut nihil mihi Pindari carminibus 
elatiue! wihi nacreonte dulcius, nihil Sapphds, Archilochi, Alcaai, 
ac Simon)dis aureis illis relliquiis politius aut nitidius ess¢ vide- 
retur. Afstum potsin Arabicam et Persicam degustarem, illicd 


exarescere “ 3 4 ° $ 
No. IT. 
"1 
’ REVICZKI A Mons. JONES. 


Monsieur, 

Je suis trés sensible 4 votre souvenir et aux compli- 
ments réitérés, dans vos lettres 2 Madame de Vaucluse; je puis dire 
que jen suis un peu fier, me glorifiant, de ce qu'une entrevue d’un 
quart d’heure an’a pa procurer Vhonneur de votre amitié. Je 
tacherois bien de la cultiver, si mon plan me permettoit de faire un 
plus long séjour dans ce pays-ci, ou du moins, si je pouvois vous 
rencontrer Ad@Juford, ob je pense de me rendre avant que je quitte 
PAngleterre. J’apprens avec plaisir;;que vous avez été chargé de 
donner au public, un Essai sur la Prosodie des Orienteaux ; commic 
je suis persuadé que vous vous acquitterez dignement de cette com- 
mission, et qu'un bon succes couronnera ‘votre entrepise, je suis 
harmé d’avance, de |’'humiliation que vous ferez essuyer & tous 
nos Poétes Européens, qui ne pourront pas s’empécher d’avoir 
honte de la pauvreté de leurs langues prosaiques, lorsqu’ils s’apper- 
ceveront, que les jangues Oricntales, independamment de la rime, 
que est de leur invention, ontde véritables quantités de syllabes 
aussi bicn que Jes Grecs, avec une variete de pieds plus abondantes 
encore, et par conséquent un vrai art métrique et prosodique. . Je 
4 -»la liberté-de vous envoyer le‘ cahier d’une de mes derniéres 
( iductions de [afyz, dont je m’amuse quelquefois quand j'ai du 
Ke ix... Vous qui connoissez le génie de_J>"'-nguc Persanne,. trou- 
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verez sans doute mon entreprise ténéraire, aussi ne cherche-je poimt 4 


® faire sentir la beauté"de’ l’original dans ma version, mais uniques 
ae les_pensées simplés et suns‘ornement, j'y joins aussi unc pa- 
phrase cn'vers, mais trés libre. Et quoi je me suis Ie plus éloigné 
dw texte; c'est en substituant quelquefois uu mignon une maitresse, 
soit pour donner une liaison aux vers, qui par la nature ¢méme du 
Ghazel, n’en ont point ; soit pour me conformer en cclaau gout de 
nos pays; d’autant plus que dans le premier vers, le Persan Jui 
méme parle de sa maitresse. Vous trouverez aussi 4 coté du texte 
Persan, des expressions analogues des poétes Grecs et Latins, 
suivant que je m’en souviens lorsqne je lis Hafyz. J'espére d'avoir 
Yhonneur de vous voir'ici@vant mon départ, vous assurant que je 
compte parmi les plus grands avantages que j'ai eu en Angleterre, 
Vhonneur de votre connoissance. 
Je suis votre trés humble Serviteur, “ 
REVICZKI.**) 


: No. IIL. g 
REVICZKI & Mons. JONES. , 
Monsieur, Londres, le-@4eme de Fevrier, 1768. 
Le jour méme que j'ai expédié la mienue, j'ai regu votre 
savante et obligeante lettre, que j'ai }0 avec un plaisir infini, quoique 
jaurois souhaité qu'elle ft un peu moins flateuse sur mon compte, et 
moins modeste sur le vétre. ‘Toutefois je ne prends pas vos expressions 
ila lettre, et inalgré tout ce que vous puissiez dire, je vois clairement 
par votre godt'et jugement,sur les passages cités dans votre lettre, que 
vous avez fait un grand chemin dans la littérature Orientale. Je vous 
prie cependant, quelque grace pour ‘le Grec et le’ Latins <r 
quoique je ne puisse pas nier qu’il y a quelque genre de poé. 
les Orieuteaux et particuli¢rement les Persans ont atteint un da 
de ye et dewupériorité, je ne me ferois point de scruf 

. 
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de renoncer plut6t & la connoissance de ces trois langues qu’dila 
seule langue Greeque. Je suis bieh aisé que votre ouvrage ‘soit 
deja si Bane. et que je puisse, espérer deJa voir bientét ene 
public. Je scrois fort embarassé de vous donner quelque avis a 

sujet de votre livre, a. cause que je suis actuellement depourvurde 
tout livre qui traite directement de cette matitre, et que d’ailleurs, 
c’est une mer a boire, que l’abondance et Ja variété “du- metre 
Oriental, et qu'il est impossible d’en savoir par ‘coeur toutes es 
parties. Je serois curieux de savoif;*sous quel chapitre vous*avez 
rangé Le Kaside, genre de poésie tres en ‘vogue aa les Arabes, 
et cultivé avec grand succés, que répond plus qu’aucun autre & 
Velogie Latine, ‘mais qui par sa constriétion tient au Ghazel, avec 
cette différence, que le Ghazel, suivant les régies, ne devroit jamais 
passer 15 distiques ou beits; ct que le Kaside n’est’ borné & aucun 
nombre ; 2do. que les beits du Ghazel doivent par leur*nature_com- 
prendre en eux-mémes, et terminer tout le sens, pendant que 
ceux du Kaside ont du rapport*entre eux, en continuant le méme 
sujet. Un exemple admirable de ce dernier est celui sur Ja mort 


‘de Mahomet, célébré dans tout ?Orient; et connupar coeur a tous 


lés gens de lettres, dans une allégorie continuelle, mais admirable et 
trés pathétique, dont le commencement est tel, si je m’en souviens : 


PG Ne SF on 
PIE pe Sp Nae “ry 


Pour ce qui regarde vos doutes sur la prétendue allégorie de Hafyz, 
il y auroit beaucoup a dire, car il semble que le respect et. la 
v/~‘ation que les Mahométans portent 4 la mémoire de ce grand 
«est, la véritable cause de leur mystéricuse interpretation, 
Mant par la justifier la conduite du poéte en nous le donnant 
a un homme irréprochable aussi en dans ses moeurs que 
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dans ses vers. La plus.grande partic de ses commentateurs, comme 
Shemy, Surury, et les autres, s’évertuent d’expliquer dans un sens 
stique les vers qui roulent sur le vin, les gargons, les paisirs, et le 
Repris de la religion, comme. indigne d’un bon Musulinan; mais 
le plus habile de.ces interprétes, le savant Sudi, n’a pas voulu suivre 
cette méthode, disant, que quelque raison que puissent avoir les 
autres commentateurs, ‘sans combattre leur bonnes intentions, il ‘se 
contentera d’expliquer le texte littéralenent. Il ne sera pas peut- 
étre_mal-a-propos, de marquer ici une, anecdote, que yar it 
quelque part touchant Hafyz; ce grand homme étant mort, quelques- 
uns des Ulemas, ont fait difficulte de lui accorder la sépulture, 2 
cause du libertinage de scs Poesics, mais cn fin aprés bien de con- 
testations, il en sontvenu au Tefal, c’est-a-dire a Ja pratique, d’ouveir 
son Divan au hazard, moyenant une aiguille ; le premier vers qui 
sofirit. a leur vde fut le suivant,: g 


Sb ojte jt san gus 
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ea 


Ce passage ayant été pris pour une décision du cicl, les Ulemas 
furent bientét d’accord, et on le fit enterrer_ dans l’endroit méme, 
du Musella, devenu célebre par ses vers. Si jeyne me trompe pas, 
cette.circonstance se trouve dans Katib celebi. Quant a moi, tout 
autant que je suis porté a croire, que Hafyz en parlant de vin ct 
de l'amour n’entend point finesse en cela, de méme je dois avouer 
que je ne trouvé point des obscénités en lui, ni des expressions sales 
ct grossitres, comine cela_ arrive assez souyent 4 Sadi. Je ne puis 
invempecher non plus de le regarder comme un esprit fort, ‘et je 
pourgois citer cent. exemplesy pour montrer qu’il se moqus a 
prophéte ct de l’Alcoran comme quand il dit: 
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Ne LFA A bee Fy Oy! 
Pour les poeétes ‘Turcs,’j’avoue que je ne les lis pas avec le méme 
plaisir, quoique je convienne qu’il y'en a quelques-uns quiont du 
utrite; le plus agréable, & mon avis, cst'Ruhi Bagdady dent il 
y ades satyres admirables. ,Je ne sais pas ‘s'il est de votre con- 


noissance.. Mais la plupart des Tures*ne sont que des copistes ou 
traducteurs des Persans, et souvent destitués de goit et d’harmonie.® 


Je ne puis pas déviner la raison quifvous fait trouver, Monsieur, 
un sens impudique dans ice beau vers de Mesihi: 


ae eh! eX ae — 
. ‘ 4 
aa ae I, 4. Wye 

dont le simple sens est: “ Mon dieu, ne m’envoyez pas au tombeau 
cans que jaye auparavant embrassé mon ami,” a moins que vous ne 
fassiez consister l'obscénité dans l'amitié d’un garcon, qui est !’éternel 
wsujet de toutes les poésies Orientales aussi bien que Grecques ct 
quelquefuis Latines. Je vous envoye ta plus fraiche de mes tra- 
ductions, en yous priant dé me la renvoyers quand vous’en serez 
las, ea je n’en ai-point de copies. Je suis, avec la plus* parfaite 
estime et vénération, | * , a ' 


t 
Votres trés humble serviteur, 
’ 2 


Se REVIGZKI. 


fe. C. \= 


_ 
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No. IV. 


: REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 
Loxdini, Martii dic 7, 1768. 


Dicamne me literis tuis delectatum, an eruditum ? 

Prorsus animi pendeo, ‘tu in Jiteris oinne punctum tulisse videris, 
hoc.unum reprehendendum existimo, quéd concisione peccent, etsi 
tu. prolixitatis notam iocurrere, verearis.. Quod missam ad te 
duarumodarum_ versionem intemperanti: laude efferas,. quddve 
meas esse aliquid putaris nugas, id puré puta humanitatis ac co- 
Mitatis tuee indicium ¢ssc suspicor ; quéd autem iv sphalmata mea 
benignus animadverteris, serid habeo gratiam, uti- vice versa, quad 
tam parcus fucris in castiganda errorum meorum sylva, indulgentio 
tue adscribo.. Itaque etsi summopert cavendum mili sit, ne, 
dum culpam removere studeo, gratiain, quam profiteor, imminuere 
videar; non possum tamen’apud animum meum impctrare, ut 
omni” penitus apologie supersedeam. Quare non incongruumn 
puto monere;. we nullo, sive ostentationis, sive gloriw studio, ad” , 
versus. scribendos animum appulissc, quos jam olim in schola“li-, 
mine valere jussos, nou ante hos tres,menscs, otio mead id pelli- 
ciente, resumsi;,. non alia, 775 pélamjaqens, ratione, quam. quod, 
Latiné redditis 50 circiter odis mercurialis nostri Hafyzi; 

——— = cugus amor, tantiuw mihi. crescit in, horas, . : ome 9M 

Quantum vere novo viridis se subyicit alous : a 
in. ipso progressu_operis tam immanem observavi, metaphrasis,.1 mes 
& prototypo difformitatem, ut me laboris fastidium ceperit. Nam 
etsi preacter illam inficctam, sed religiosam versionem, quam singulis 
distichis sabscriptam vides, aliam liberiorem ct tersiorem, Latina 
‘eCLUQyAC Gallicé lingua, pre mathibus habeam ; tamen non est 


discrepans 4 textu, quam 3 b 45 J99)/ wr & Hoc ey 
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Accedit, quod szpissimé ad exprimendum  unius monosyllabi 
sensum, sesquipedali paraphrasi sit utendum. ~Proinde non .abs 
re futurum judicavi, ligaté nonnunquaim oratione textum Persicum 
eemulari; cujus tamen qualictnque successui illud semper obstabit, 
quod in Ghazela, nulla sit versuum cohasio et dadrrouyia, cujus 
defectum Latina podsis. nulla ratione. admittit.. Sed*de his 
affatim. . 
* © © 4% ® “ 

* 

Librum ‘de poési Hebreorum quem commendas,» episcopi 
Oxoniensis, quemve tibi pro exemplari -proposuisti, legi jam alias, et 
quidem magna cum voluptate, quaffVis in ‘presentiarum parum 
ex illo memoria mee inhereat ; hoc unum recordor, quod dictione 
seque ac imethodo sit praditus admirabili. Flores Greci et 
Orientales cpistole- tux interspersi, oppidd me delectaverunt, et 
observo tuum in eorum delcctu judigium. Propositum autem 
Oricntem visendi, laudo quidem, sed pravité suadco ut lingux 
seu ‘Turcica seu vulgaris Arabice usum tibi familiarem reddas, 

* ‘si profectum ct voluptatem cx itinere illo consequi est animus, 


‘quandoquidem “non alia ratione Mahometanos affari con- 
ceditur. 


Quod de servili Turcarum imitatione dixi, nor de omni imita- 
fione dictum volo. Scio enim multos imitando archetypum su- 
perasse, uti hoc, »Georgica Virgilii, et. Hesiodi épyageal siphon: 
testantur..,. Nee ipse Hatyz negaverit Donnullagse, ab aliis_mu- 
tuatum, utpote quem non spuducrit subindé integros versus ‘ 
transcribere: sicut ile est in ipso. frontis opere : quem, mutato 
Edna hemistichiorum ordine, Tezido filio surripuit, apud quenrita 
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nihil dicam de integra fereé ghazcla alio in loco, ke. &c. Of- 
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fendor enimvero insulsa illd et pené continua poetarum Turcarum 
initatione, de quibus non inepté quis dictum putet, 

O imitatores, servum pecus ! 
ut Horatius noster, &c. 

Queris quid sentiam de aliis Persarum poetis? numve solum 
Hafyz ore rotundo loqui censeam? Absit! quis enim potest primam 
Sadii paginam inspicere, quin sc in exstasim rapi sentiat? Immo 
scire te volo, mihi primum stimulum additum fuisse ad Onentales 
literas perdiscendas hac Sadii stropha, quam fortuitd didascalus 
meus Constantinopoli recitavit et interpretatus est : 


‘ 
Sly Abs &> 5 ee wl lp ji s Sh vt 
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Sed quis non indignetur lepidissimum scriptorem, @ tam illepido 
metephraste, quam fuit mea scutentia Gentius, Latinitate donktum. 
Non diffiteor tamen magis me mulcert Jectione Hafyzi, co quod 
in illo verba sentchtiosa hilaritate mixta deprehendam. Quod 
Jiamium attinet; etsi illius operc destituar, memor tamen eorum 
quz Constantinopoli degens aliquando legi, non vercor dicere 
poétarum totius Persia esse felicissimum. Et quidem judicio Sudij, 
Hafyz in compluribus divani sui Aafizs sive ivoxajaanty, quem 
vulgus rpythmum vocat, est incomparabilis, uti in literis: w . pp? f 


&c.; in aliis rursum literis cst remissior; in nonnullis denique 
plané languet, quando Jian per omnes alphabeti literas ecadem 
felicitate decurrit. Ghazelam aE vy! J non verti Latino 
carmine ob versuum incohzreutiam; sed si prosaicam versiong 
notd# desideras, lubens obsequar. Interea mitto hunc novissimu 
non partum adhuc, sed embrionem. Vale, Loudini, dic 7 Marti 
j Sat P.S. v - 
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P.S. Versus tuos Arabicos miror nichercle, non tantim 
probo; sed in hoc non ausim te amulari. 


No. V. 


REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 


Londini, 17 Martii, 1768. 


Oppido recreatus sum litéris tuis, preecipué vero mul- 
tiplici tua versione, imitatione, compositione. Quarum argumento 
claré evincis, te non tantum ‘ 

A exemplaria Greca, 
” Nocturn& versfsse inann, versfisse diuna, 


‘sed omnem propemodim Hellenici sermonis daveryta xar qapierfiopov 


assecutum esse. Multa sunt vencres*im oda tua ad Venerem, ct 
plenus laudis conatus in adequandoydi¥ino exemplari. Sed quis 
possit sibi a luctu temperare, cum observaverit, non tantum nos 
jacturam pati lepidissimi operis, sed quod illw etiam perpauce 
relmyuia quie supersunt, adco sint mutilate & depravate? Nam 
etsi lubens concedam, tcxtum od, quein tu eligisti, sive illum 
etiam Dionys. edit. Upton., praferendum esse Stephaniano, aut 
cujuscunque est illa (si diis placet) emendatio, quod in tuo exem- 
plari major habeatur dialecti ratio, ac plures insint yyo.r7@ 
aapax)npss ? tach negari non potest complures Vel in eo reperiri hiatus, 
et menda, que nulla satis explicatione aut senstis detorsiche celari 
possunt. Quamvis autem credibile sit, Holiam spuellam suo parti- 
culari idiomate locutam, cujus legés wtate nostra non satis perspectee 
sint: quis tamen putet /Kolicam dialectum metro et prosodize oppo- 


° "ye ° Lg . . . . 
sitam, ut nihil dicam de sé€nsu ipso in aliquot locis cormemto : 
Fae * * e * & ¥ 


legans omnino est versio illa tua de osculo Agathonis. Consimilis 
adea est in Ulo Hafyzi disticho: ; \ 
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Id est, ut oris tui aspectn frui possit, anima mea tota in labiis meis 
heret. Jube ergo quod vis; nam a tuo nutu perdet, utrum exiens 
me inanimeim relinquat, an verd rediens me mihi reddat.— Auctor 
Oapirrves Axbudos xai xeurs Lubricum Platonis versum prorsus aoxporoyws 
usurpavit : 
a9 duzay Swapov nar tov buyer’ cribadAew. 

Quod pollicitus sum, nitto tihi ghazelam, Eker an Turki, &c. 
cum versione pros4, und autem eriam adumbrationem aliquam in 
versu, alio tempore expoliendam. Velim autem mili perserjbas, 
utrum scias extare aliqua@@M®Hafyzi versionem, sive typis editam, 
sive manuscriptam, Latiné,.aut quovis alio Furopwo idiomate. 
Nam quod sciam nullus adhuc potte bujus interpretationem, ten- 
tavit, preter primam ghazelam, que nuperrimé itcrum in analcctis. 
professoris Hyde in publicum est emissa. 


’ 


Obsecro te insuper, ut indicare mihi velis, ubi locorum invenite 
valeam librum primum Iliadis [lomeri cum analysi et notis in.usum 
scholarum, in Anglia typis vulgatum, quem amicus meus pro filio 
comparandum flagitat. 


Gazela, cujMs) tahi beat laudas, profecto lepida est ; cujus printi 
distichit solummodo secordor: Qe” 


ad 
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Quamvis sarcinas meas colligere inceperim, ac libros meos in 
cystam condiderim ; tamen si animo tuo arridet, aut si ad propo- 
situm tuum facit, ghazelam hanc, prids quam proficiscar, ver- 
tendam assumam. ‘Tu proindéjube, ac vale. 


‘ 


No. VI. 


REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 


Quod solito tardits respondeam amicissimis tuis literis, 
nova et plané peregrina civitatis hujus facics in caus4 est. Nec 
puto vitio mihi vertas, quod advenam me, peculiaris genti huic, 
et invisa alids, consuctudo, pauld longits detinuerit ; fateor enim me 
nuspiam tali methodo patres “cons€fiptos decerni coinperisse. 
Initio quidem novitate jucundum visum, sed sensim ed turbarum 
progressa res est, ut prope perteesus sim spectaculi. Nunc igitur, 
.erescente adhuc tumultu, dom? manere satius ducens, occasionem 
nagtus sum literam hanc exarandi. Gratulor, mihi imprimis quéd 
*‘inissam ad te carminis Persici versionem indulgentér receperis, 
quéd me ex eo idoneum judicaveris totius divani metaphrasten. 
Sed quamvis conceptam de me opinionem glorie mihi ducam, non 
vereor tamen adhortationem tuam taxare inclementiz. Quis enim, 
nisi cui robur et as triplex circum pectus est, aggrediatur sercentarum 
ghazelarum, pros4 et carmine, _versionémr? Talis conatus ‘non 
solim complures annos requirit, sed et a ab omni alio 
studio vacuam ; qu non est mea conditio, cm ego disciplinas 
istas non nisi per transennam tractare_consueverim. Nihilominds, 
quid quod absolvere potero, aliquand6 in lucem edere constitui. 

s Homeri non. est expers, qui Y me librum primum Hiadis cum 
xcum anabysi postulavit ; sed Commodids putat pueris usuvenire 
us “hoc, quia in illo note textui sunt subjectee, quod, in clavi 








y- ‘@ des\leratur.. 
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desideratur.. Si tamen ad manus est tibi clavis Homeri, queso 
inspicias primam ejus paginam ; eteuim si bene memini, catalogus 
quidam operi preefixus est, qui libri hujus et. typographi simul no- 
tiliam continet. Quamvis me h¥manitas tua ab omni ulteriori 
opere absolveril, mitto tamen odam illam quam in penultina tua 
epistola desiderasti, eO qudd rem tibi gratam fore arbitror. Est 
autem, mediusfidius, ‘non ex facilluamis una, tum sensu, tum vel 
maximé metaphrasi, ob Jingu exotiee continuum idioma nullf 
satis periphrasi exprimendum. Quieris, quid de lingue Hebrew 
et Arabice proprictate sentiam, deque illis communi dJaeypovope 
futuri, pro preacterito; respondeo : quod etsi perrarO hebraizare 
soleamn, aut, ut verius dicam, sacram linguam in vencratione potius 
quam deliciis, habeam; quod preter unum Veteris Testamenti 
codicem, et nonnulla de eo Rabinorum somnia, nibil lectu dignum 
licunque illius lectione retineo, qudd 
utriusque inter grammat summa sit affinitas, quodve paucitas 
temporum et inodorum 1 abica, substitutionis eorundem muture 
occasio est; idque lingua Hebraee codem morbo laboranti bec 
sarid convehire putein ; quamvis hoc in lingué Greca, Diggin 
temporum et moadorun varietate gaudente, satis obvium sit, ut 
cum infinitivum pra imperative usurpant. Quod autem ad vocum 
quantitates attinet, aliter sentio. Puto enim. esse Arabum artem 
metricam longé recentioris inventionis, utpote que pauld ante 
Muhammedi tempora formam accepisse perhibetur, nullo vestigie 
antiquioris puéseds. sGujus si cadem esset ratio apud Hebreeos, 
quod quidem afptionum consimilis usus suadere videtur; quidni 
hucusque sine ull difficultate He@eeorum, prosodiam per analogiam 
assecuti fuissemus ? - 
Tr 

Ghazela illa, quam iti miséellaneo quodam opere sine atithops 
nomine legisse te scribis, si quidem correcté scripta esset, ceaPs 
sam, quod nihil meo adminiculo. eguisses. Nunc autem pggit 
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afferat; hoc tamen e 
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erroribus scatet, CEdipus sim, si expediam. Quis enim ignorat in 
linguis Orientalibus solam punctorum diacriticorum confusionem 
maximis difficultatibus ansam dare? Quid si accedat literarum 
ipsarum omissio aut commutatio? Hine quicunque lectioni auc- 
toris: alicujus opcram dat, mea quidem scententia, duplici exem- 
plari instructus sit oportet, ut cim im possibile pené sit menderum 
expertes libros manuscriptos reperire, unus alterius ope corrigatur. 
Et hae est mea mgghodus. 


Residuum est, ut pro Italico sonetto mihi communicato, gratias 
referam, et laudes quas par est conferam, epistolamque con- 
cludam. Vale. Londini, die 29° Martii, 1768. 


No. VII. rho 


Loe 


: JONESIUS NEVICZKIO, S. 


. 
« 


j New tu percomem perque benevolum te prabuisti! 
ut qui inter urbanas occupationes, inter, civiuya scditiosorum stre- 
pitum, inter comitia ad senatores eligendos comparata, occasiongin 
tamen captaveris, cm ad me amicissimé, ut soles, scribendi, tim 
carmen Persicum mittendi, idque pulcherrimum, et abs te Latin’ 
conyersum. Est mehercule Hatez noster, ambrosia alendus pocta ; 
et quotidié gratior mihi jucundiorque videtur ,eyus venustas ac 
pulchritudo. Integra illius. opera,in lucem proferendi & vertendi, 
quemadmodum ceepisti, praecipua diflicultas erit versio pottica, sed 
hec facilior evadet, quam opinanis : ham permulte sunt, ut puto, 

gazella, quas vel ob sententias 4 nosiris moribus valdé aphorrentes, 
v§sob figuras elatissimas et quasi, wapax:xvdwevpsa, vel.ob, disticha 
nQginimo quidem nexu inter se coluercntia, Latinis versibus non 
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convertes ; adeoque aliquantuluin levabitur Herculeus alioquin 
labor. 


Distichon — illud Life w! A moram mihi injecisse me- 
mini, et cum tuo rogatu adversaria mea inspicerem, ita inficeta 
mihi visa ex illius distichi interpretatione, ut mihi plané quadrari 
putarem servuli Terentiani verba, 

Davis sun, non Cidipus ; ad 
tibi autem illud Sophocleum, 
'O waci xAciwog Osdures xaAsucvos® 
utpote qui ex illo obscuro et quasi sphingeo carmine, significationem, 
si non perfectam, satis tamen Juculentam, elicere potneris, illud 
dico cujus Initium : ; 


SN) 3 LS pe Hp gy! ae 
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Homeri analysin, in bibliotheca nostra reperire non potui. Sed 
amicum habeo Oxonii, qui librum, de quo percontaris, possidets 
Ad, illum seripsi: pridté Kalend. April., et rogavi ut me quam ci- 
tissimeé certiorem faceret, quis fucrit libri illus auctor, et quo loco 
liber fuerit excusus. 


Nisi essem amantissimus veritatis, ct ab omni simulatione aver- 
sissimus, dolerem herculé, et segré ferrem, te urbem nostram tur- 
bulentissiinis his temporibus vexatam intueri, et illam Anglorum 
undequaque percelebratam libertatem in effreenam licentidm (ne 
dicam immanitatem) mutatam videre. Est sané respublica nostra 
prope divipitus initio constituta, usque adco ut nulla unquap 
Greece vel Romane civitatis constitutio fuerit perfectior ; imo, n 
Plato nec Aristoteles, nec legumlaterum ullus, meliorem civigfls 
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formém cogitatione comprehendere potuit ; tam suavi enim concentu 
et quasi harmonica tres pervulgate rerumpublicarum forme in 
unam speciem tam parantur, ut nec Aristoxeni tibiam, nec Ti- 
mothei fides modulatiores fuisse putem. Per enim est difficile 
Civitatem constituere, in qua nec regis dignitas optimatim auc- 
toritate, nec procerum potestate populi libertas, nec populi li- 
bertate Jegum vis et majestas, minuetur. Sic tamen in hac insula 
olim se res habuigs et etiam nunc haberet, si nonnulli homincs 
frenis in plebe quam calcaribus uti maluissent. Idedque mihi 
temperare nequeo, quin vehementér improbem illum Wilkensium 
fortem quidem et ingeniosum virum, sed turbulentum civem, et 
seditionis quasi facem atque incendium. Sed multo magis patri- 
cierum quorundamn integritatem ac fidem requiro, qui illum primd 
sustentabant ac tuebantur, deinde deseruerunt turpitér ac prodi- 
derunt. Si cupis Jegum nostrarum et consuetudinum pleniorem 
habere notitiam, perlegas velim Smithi dibrum de republica An- 
glorum, et Fortescuei dialogum de laudibus Jegum Anglie. 
Primam Latine, nec inelegantér, scripsit Thomas Smithus, legatus 
olim noster in Gallia sub regno Elizabethe ; alter, libellus est, de 
quo dici potest id. quod de fluvio Teleboa scripsit Xenophon, 
Meyas pev 8, xar@ de, Auctor fuit Angliee cancellarius sub rege Henrico 
sexto, et ob turbulenta tempora, cum alumno suo principe Ed- 
wardo, in Galliam fugit; ubi, cum esset summa senectute, au- 
reolum hunc dialogum contexuit. Certé leges nostra, ut in illo 
libro videbis, persapientér sunt composite, ut ait Pindarus, 
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Equidem civitatem nostram inspiciens, videor quodammodo 
ludum Scacchicum (quo tudo uterque nostri valde delectamur) 
intueri. Regem enim habemus, cujus dignitatem sircnué defen- 
dimus ; sed cujus potestas perbrevem habet terminationen, Fquites, 
sagittarii, atque alii, patriciorum speciem quandam habent, qui 
bella et negotia publica administrant ; sed priecipua vis est in pedi- 
tibus, seu populo, qui si arcté inter se cohwrcant, preesto est vic- 
toria; si distrahantur et dissipentur, perit utiqWe exercitus. Hac 
autem omnia, ut in ludo Scacchico, certis Jegibus  diriguntur. 
Denique cium meipsum considero, vidéor mihi similis esse cu- 
jusdain,; qui duobus ‘Jusoribus assidens, ludum studiosé contem- 
platur visendi soltii causa, et delectationis. Quod si unquam 
mihi capesscre’ rempublicam contingat, nec plausus  racherculé 
queram ‘nec lucrum, sed eo tendam, et ad cum exitum properabo, 
ut incolumis servetur jstthiatietre constituta civitas. 

Sed, nestio quomodo, etsi brevis esse institui, loquaxefio. Ad 
alia igitur declinabo. Literas tuas proximas “non sine timoré | 
aqui? levi: Quid autem timai?) Nempé tui ex hac insula ais.” 
cesses Wutitiationen!. Cum autem niliil de co Jocutus sis, et chan 
Muvicipin nosth? negotia ad exitum quemdam perducantur; cam 
deniqne tncertos esse sciam rerum humanarum eventus, et nesciam, 
sithane GcecasiOnem amisero, an te posthac videro, statui Loudivum 
venire ; et “Spero propedié te, vel Nonis vel VIII Iduum, me 
visurum. “Cura ut valeas, ‘ 
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JONESIUS , REVICZKIO, S. 


Binas abs. te accepi literas humanitatis et eru 
tionis 2 quibus benevolentiam in me _ tuam, et» 
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ingenii tui Tumina,’ facilé “perspexi. ‘U trisewe ¢ nvine simul re- 
spondeo. , 2 ‘ 
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+ Consilinm meum de hbro in lucem proferendo; abs:te probari, 
utdcbui, gaudebam et hetabar, (ut inquit in trageedia Hector,) a 
te laudato viro laudari. Sed cum duo illa prope divini poéte car- 
mina legerem, incredibilem animo cepi voluptetem. Sunt valde 
bella, et interpretatione tua, tanquam luce aliqua- iluminari vi- 
dentur. Practered versibus ea imitatus es, sané elegantibus, quos 
verstis, si cum opere meo edi concedas, pergratum feceris “chm 
mihi, tim Iectoribus; qui gaudebunt, opinor, pottam Persicum 
audire Latiné Joquentem. Sin, ntinus, in thesauris meis latebunt. 
‘Nutoypaba tibi quam citissimt reddenda curabo.” Quod autem 
scribis, “ Hos versus cim iis Jegendis fueris defessus, ‘mihi red- 
das velim,” perindé est ac si dicas, “ Nunquam ‘reddas=” “neque 
enim fieri potest, ut iis legendis satiari ullo modo possim. 
: M 
No. IX: 


Ss JONESIUS REVICZKI, S. 
Dat. puta Nov. 1763. 


Tametsi vercor ne ante ex Anglia decesseris’ quiim 
he ad te literule afferri poterint, nequeo tamen mihi temperarc, 
quo minisseas scribam. a ease 


Literas tuas perhumanas accepi; et cum eas, tum venustum 
Hafizi carmen magna cum delectatione perlegi, et quasi de- 
voravi. = . . 

Sed quid opus est verbis? Forsan hee qu nunc scribo, ad te 

cou pervenient. Proindé etiam atqueetiam te rogo atqueobtestor, 
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ut qudcunque’ in regione iter feceris, mei_memor sis, et quam 
sepissimé, quam primiun, quam longissimas ad me literas mittas : 
et tibi persuade, nihil miht jucundius unquam vel fuisse, vel fore, 
amieitia tuas Vale ! 


Die Lunx, Oxonii. o 
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aut Tamesis aut Isis delicie mea allabuntur, ‘sed ubi‘mare Ligus- 
ticum Alpibus maritimis minatur. a 
2 + J 
In urbecula hac amoenissima trimestris prope conmmoror ; fieri 
igitur nen potuit, ut in Anglia cum essem, liter tuse exoptatissimm 
ad me perferrentur, quarum une pridie Calend. Septembris, 
alteree decimo-nono Cal. Januarii date sunt ; utreeque mihi erant 
jucundissime; qud longiores, eo me delectabant magis. Libellos 
tuos de re militari legendo devorare, incredibile est quanttim aveam; 
sed in wdibus Spencerianjs, ut accepi, Londini servantur. Unwin 
exemplar ad me afferet prima navis oneraria, que huc ex Britannia 
appulerit ; tria reliqua curabo, ad tres amicos*tuos, (1mo meos, ‘si 
tul sint, licet 4 me ne aspectu quidem cognitos) fideliter et celeritér 
quantum fieri potest, perferenda. Opus istud in Germania laudari, 
nec miror equidem et valdé gaudeo. | Primus de eo mentionem mihi 
fecit nobilis Germanus, vir comis, ut videtur, et amabilis, quem 
Mediolani queestoris officio fungi puto ; is pollicitus est, non soln 
ad me opus tuum anittere, sed etiam certiorem facere, quo modo 
4 valgres, ct quibus verbis ad te literas inscriberem; quod ob pro- 
© missum ita letabargat nunquam alids vehementius. Suspicabar 
enim “(ignosce injuste suspicioni) me ex» memona tua’ prepe 
‘“effluxisse, et desperabam a te epistolam accipere, nisi te primus ad 
scribendum provocarem. Interea perlate: sunt ad) me ‘bine tux 
expectatissime liters: ; quibus accesserunt carmina quatuordecim, 
non tantimgveré’ lynca, sed digna qua auree lyre succinantur: 
quod a idoneum putas qui de iis judicium feram, tantum 
sané glorior, quantum abest ut me, tali honore digner ; sed ut) ut 
se res habeat, omnia cum notis meis qualibuscunque ad te. tunc 
remittam post acceptum ad hasce literas*responsum: nolo enim 
bellé exaratas chartulas tabellariis committere, quorum non- 
m sit certa atque explorata fides. 

= t 
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Decimo-quarto ut opimor dic, hic accipies, quibus amabo_ re- 
spondere ne cuncterisgeiec. tibi persuadeas. nibil mihi jucundius 
fieri posse, quam tury uicguid sit literarum. Percontaberis 
forsan quibus me oblcectaverim studis, post tuum ex patria mea 
discessum., Hee ut denarrem paucis, te marabor. Inter alias oc- 
cupationes, ibrum tmcum de poesi Asiatica perpolivi, quem ad'te 
inittere cum meditarer, idedque accuratits rescribere ccepissem, 
ecce! majus quoddam intervenit negotium. Rex Dani, laudandie 
andolis adolescens, qui eo tempore-in regia Londinenst habitabat, 
me (uescio qua fama sibi notum) accessiri jubet: ostendit codicem 
Persicum, satis ampluin, qui vitam ac res gestas celcberrimi illus 
tyranni Nadirshab dicti, contimeret: ait se percupere librum illuin 
gallice, ad verbum redditum videre ; alia addit comits quam verfis. 
Quid multa? Opus sum arduum aggressus, quod me per majorem 
wnni jain elapsi partem occupatum distinuit, historiam im sex. libros 
divisam dicendi genere Asiatico, fidé reddidi; accedunt notale 
queedam necessariz, et de poétis quos Asia tulerat, brevis disser- 
tatio, cui unum_atque alterum Hafezi carmen adjeci, (plenum scip 
erroribus, sed iis quibus ignoscent docti, et qui indoctos Jatebynt).* 
Hec omnia vix dum ad umbilicum perduxeram,ctm discipuli mei” 
(qur tui semper memor est) sororula, morbo @4icime correpta. re- 
pente sit, statueritque pater ejus cum familia vel in Italia vel in 
Gallia Transalpina hyemare. Coactus igitur sum historiam meam 
(quam:in lucem. proferri rex voluit) Galli cujusdam satis fidi cura, 
committere, qui excuSoris errores corrigeret. Is me nuperrimé 
certiorem fecit, librum jain esse excusuny; et curabo eum ne ad 
regem quidem ipsum citits quam ad te mittendum. | Patriam 
itaque meam reliqui, et post nimis longam Lutetiis commora- 
tionem, Lugdunum versus iter fecimus, velocissimo Rhodani fluvio 


devecti ; et Massiliam, Forum Julii, atque: Antipolim prete i, 
hac regione venimus ;— 
“ r 
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Ver ubi purpurcum gemmis Fidentia tos 
Pingit, et a pratis exulat acris ead 
Dintiiis tamen hic quam vellem, commorabimus; sed puto nos 
ad Calendas Junias in Angliam reversuros. Meditor equidem, si 
qua sese obtulerit occagio, circiter Idus Februarias Liburnum navi- 
gare, et cum Florentiam celebrem ilam Triumvirorum coloniam, 
et renascentium ‘litcrarum cunas,; tum Romam laudatarum artiunr 
omnium procreatricem, et fortasse Neapolim visere. Quidquidde 
ista navigatione statuero, certior fies. Si roges quo modo me hic 
oblectem, haud multis respondeo., Quidquid abet musicorum ars 
tencrum ac molle, quidquid mathesis difficile ac reconditum, 
quidquid denique elatum aut venustum vel poésis vel pictura, in eo 
omni, sensus cos et cogitationes defigo. Nec rei militaris notitiam 
negligo, qua vir Britannus sine summo opprobrio carere neutiquam! 
potest. geMulta patria scrmone scripsi; inter alia, libellum de 
recta ‘juventutis institutione, more Aristoteleo,; hoc: est, awvecNuTiKts. 
erences trageediam contexere institui, quam: inscripsi Soliman, 
Peujus, ut scis, amabilissimus filius per noverce insidias miserrime 
trucidatus cst:—plena est tenerorum affectuum fabula, et cothusno 
fEschyleo elatior, utpote que imaginibus Asiaticis sit abundan- 
‘tissima: Mitto tibi carmina duo; unum ex Hafizio depromptum ; 
alterun é€ poété) Arabo’ perantiquo. sumptum,—in hoc tamen 
imagines ad. Romanam consuetudinem aptavi. Mitto insuper, ne 
que pars pagina: otietur, epigramma Grecum, quo cantiunculam 
Anglicam sum imitatus. Wale; etyschedas tuas tune expecta cim 
te has literas accepisse certior factus fuero. , . a 
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No. XIJ. 





JONESTUS N. HALHEDO, S. 

Jueundi mihi fuerunt literuke tue, quibus idper- 
spexcrim, quod maxing vellem, nempe te haud ignorare quanta 
sit nea in te, ac tui similes, benevoleutia. Misi protinus, ut pe- 
tebas, ad amicos meos litcras, quabus cos ctram atque etiam) sum 
hortatus, ut cause perinde faverent tue, ac si csset mea. Quad 
si petentibus nobis morem gesserint, et mihi certe fecerint per- 
gratum, et sibi ipsis non mutile, quippe mere erga illos voluntati 
magnus accedet cumulus. Majori tamen opinor fructa: negotium 
tuum potero promovere, cumin Britanniam rediero ; ac tibi velim 
sit persuasissimuim nulla. unquam in re. studium meum  atque 
amorem roganti tibi aut deese aut defore. Quod ad valetudinem 
meam attinet, bellé habeo ; sed oblectationibus careo jis, quarum 
desiderium nequeo non moleste ferre. Cum primum huc vénerim, 
visu gratissime erant ce res, quas in patria nostra, raro, anges 
raro quidem, videmus ;-rolive, myrtus, nalagaurea, palma, v eta; 
asomata, etn media hyeme florum suavissimorum copia. Sed 
amota tandem ca, quam novitas secum affert, jucunditate, fasti- 
dium quoddam subest ac satictas. A mari Ligustico vix tnginta 
passus distat diversorioli mei fenestra; sed, ut puleré Ovidius, 

, 
Una, est immenst curula forma maris. 
~ fone 
Nihil itaque restat aliud, nisi ut.cum M. Tullio fluctus .numerein, 
vel cum Archymede atque Archyta arenas»metiar. Credibile. non 
est, quantim me. hujusce loci tadeat, quantumque. Oxon gsse 
cupiam, ubi vel tecum jocari, vel cum Poro philosophari poygm. 
_ Velim, si nom molestum erit, ad me spits scribas; n 
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quid agas, et quid a nostris agatur, certior fierpeupios - sed Latine, 
si placet scribas, et hilaré, amovenda espthi wea qua angi videris 
tristitia. Me ama, quemadmodum eget amanioribus literis da 
operam, ut soles; musas cole; philosOphiam venerare; multa 
scribe die, multa noetibus : ita tamen ut valetudinem tuam cures 
‘diligentér. Vale. 
Date Calendis Martiis, Anno 1770, 
Nicee Ligurum. 






No. XIII. 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, °S. 


Nicae Ligurum, Date 7 Calend. April. Anno 1770. 


Credibile non est, quantum tuo angar silentio, aut 
enim, quod fieri nolim, literas meas 4 Calend. Febr. datas non 
accepisti, aut, quod erit injucundius, tuum ad me responsum, in 
itinere’excidit, aut denique, quod suspicari nefas est, tua penitds 
efflux memoria. Scripsi ad te ex hac regione literas, non (ut de 
suis ad Lucceiumpait’ Cicero) valdé bellas, sed eas tamen, quas. 
tibi satis gratas fore putabam, utpote que et bené  perlonge 
essent, et multa de meis rebus continerent. Post debitum tem- 
poris intervallum, responsum tuum cupidé expectabam ; quotidié 
rogitabam, num que a Vindobona liter? Null: idem aliodie 
atque alio atque alio rogabam : nulle. Sollicitus esse coepi, et mea 
indiés vehementits augebatur expectatio: nulle adhuc litera! et 
duo prope jam elapsi sunt menses, sed nihil abs te literarum. 
Ecquid aded faciam? ecquid capiam consilii ? Chartulas tuas 
(quas ad te remittendas volebas) vereor incertis tabellariis com- 
e; tu iis interea haud facile cares: ceterum, licét eas, ante™ 
sptum a te responsum, remittere nequeam ; notas tamen meas 
“~+‘iclo, quas, si minvs placent, in ignem conjice; sunt, ut velle 
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videbaris, omnino aristarchice et forsan morose nimis. Lilfellus 
tuus de re militar! Turcarum, oppitlo me delectabat; nihil eo veb 
utilius, et ad tempora accommodatius, esse potest. Ci dubium 
sit, an biec ad te perventura sit epistola, breviloquens esse cogor, 
ne prorsus cum ventis colloquar, ct bonss horas inanitér con- 
sumam. Iluic urbi circiter Idus Apriles valedicam: iter Itali- 
cum, quod meditabary in alind tempus distuli. Vale, mi Carole, 
et inci memor sis, ut ego semper tut. Ctm in Britanniam rediero, 
longiores et hilariores 4 me literas frequentér accipies. 


” No. XIV. 


JONESIUS REVICZRKIO, S. ' 


Tametsi prius ex hoc loco decedere statu, quam 
abs te responsum accipere potero, occasionem ad_ te scribendi 
pretermitterc nec volo, nec debeo. Valdé tibi assentior (ut in 
aliis omnibus) peregrinandi dulcedinem Jaudanti: nihi} unquam 
aut utilius autumavi, aut jucundius. Quantd mili gratior esset , 
peregrinatio mea, si mili Vindobonam visengglicerct, ubi tectuny 
colloqui, tecum philosophari, tecum in loco desipere, tecum 
poeseds reconditas geramas erucre possem. Dum ea felicitate 
careo, jure quodam meo de ceteris, quibus abundo voluptatibus, 
malt loquor. Displicet Gallorum hilaritas odiusa ; ct obscurum 
quiddam habet coeli Italici placida serenitas. AdcO mei amans 
sum (hoc-est, adco sum ameus) ‘ut me benevolentia tua digniorem 
esse putem quam antchac. Nescis quantum ab illo muter quem 
in Anglia vidisti. Fui adolescens, fui imprudentior ; nunc me 
totum humanioribus Musis devoveo; et nihil vehementér peto 
prvter Virtatem, qua nihil divinius; Gloriam, qua nibil magtali 
pretiosius ; ac tuam denique amicitiam, qua nihil dulcius e 
potest. Ne litera mew prorsus illiterate: sint, ecce 1tibi - 
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granima, quod nocte quadam serena fecerat amicus quidam meus, 
et quod, ejus rogatu, Graccé vefti. ‘Tibi ut opinor placebit, nam ad 
Meleagri et aliorum in Anthologia poétarum mentem videtur ac- 
wedere, Ardaucr, Ke. : 


No. XV. ¢ 
JONESIUS REVICZKIO, S. 


Id. Quintil. 1770. 


Ne ego levis homo sum atque incertus! ‘Totam 
Enropam transvolo, nullibi di commoror : in Liguria hyemavi; in 
Gallia, verno tempore fruebar; Germaniz finibus zstatem ago; 
si modo estas vocari potest pluviosa hecce et ingrata tempestas. 
Possum certé ab hoc loco chartulas tuas, sine metu, ad te re- 
mittere, ac te majorem in modum hortor, ne cuncteris eas in lucem 
proferre. Digne sunt, et tuo judicio, et doctorum omnium lau- 
. dibus. Hoc dico sine blanditiis, quas 4 me procul habeo. Note 
gnéx, quas accepigfi; erroribus plenge sunt, quos velim excusas. 
Nam cim essem Nicee, tum veterum libris, tum ceteris (quibus | 
uti soleo) adminiculis, plané carui, et etiam nunc careo. Actepi 
abs te literulas Gallicé scriptas, cum oda in primis laudanda. In 
ea mibi perplacuit facilis illa transitio: 
Sed dande amori sunt lachryme breves, . 
Quas sanguinis vis, quas pietas cupit. 


Mox, nube abact&, Sol tenebras 
Discutiens, melids nitebit. 


Crede mihi, a fletu, cum heec legerem, vix temperare potui. Ita 
wi & natura afficior, ut mags pulchr ac tenera simplicitate 
reat, quam elatissimis poéseds figuris ; inde fit, ut plus me de- 
Mt divini ila Pindari, “Oca 8 py wefuanne Zevs, et Quee sequuntur, 
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quim elaborata Aquike et Etnze montis descriptio. Ecquidaded 
ad te mittam, ne prorsus immunis,* tuo fruar munere? Ecce tibi 
carmen, quod (si nihil aliud) commendat certé vetustas. Ridebis: 
non est illud quidem, in Antonize Delphine nuptias; immo laudes 
continet principis antiquissimi Sinensis, cujus nomen @ memoria 
excidit; sciv povrvarcSe esse. Ctin opera Confucii & Coupletio aliis- 
que reddita perlegerint, non potui non demirari cum venerabilem 
sententiarum dignitatem, tum etiam varias carminum relliquias, 
quibus ornantur philosophi illius colloquia. Carmina ca ex vetus- 
tissimis poeseos Sinice monumentis excerpta sunt, ac precipue 
libro Xikim dicto, cujus in regis Gallia bibliotheca nitidum 
extat exemplar. Statim mili in animo crat, verba Sinica inspicere; 
codicem manu snimpsi, et post Jongum studium, odam unam cum 
versione Coupletii comparare potui, atque adeo singulas voces, scu 
potits figuras, ad avedvew quandam reducere. Hane igitur odam 
ad te mitto, ad verbum redditam. Mirifica est in e&@ cum ma- 
jestate conjuncta brevitas: singuli versiculi quat¥or tantum con- 
stant vocibus. Unde fit, ut arenes in iis sunt trequentissima, quae 
carmen e0 sublimius reddunt, quo obscurius. Addidi versionefn, 
poeticam, qua unumquemque versum ad Cenfucii mentem *ex, 
posui; luculent® necne, mints Jaboro; tu modo judica; satis 
habeo si tibi arrideat. Minimeé te Jatet, philosophum istum, quem 
Platonem Sinicum appellare audeo, circiter sexcentenos ante 
Christum annos floruisse; is autem. hanc odam citat, tanquam 
suis temporibus perantiquam ; cst igitur pretiosz vetustatis quasi 
gemina, que ostendit, in omni tempore apud omnes populvs, eandem 
esse poeseds vim, casdem imagines. Restat aliud opus, de quo 
loquar necesse est; ne forte liters mee perlonge 4 Calend. Febr. 
date exeiderint, in quibus totam rem ab initio denarravi. Vitam 
dico tyranni Persici Nadir Shah, quam € codice Asiatico G; 
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in prfmis jussit, ut opus fide et pene religiosé redderem; ut notas 
adjicerem necessarias ; ut deniqhe brevem de poesi Persarum disser- 
tationem operi subjungerem. Pensum meum ut potui, nec sine 
fastidio, persolvi; sed ita festinantér ac properé, (rex enim me iden- 
tidem ut festinarem urgebat,) ut liber sit erroribus plenissimus, ct 
presertim disscrtatio de poési, in qua decem Hafizi Odas vertcre 
ausus sum, nec exemplari correcto (licét splendidissimo), nec ullo 
omnind usus commentarnio. Scripsi ad Rivestium Angle vicarium, 
eumque rogavi ut ad te librum celeritér mitterit; quod spero fac- 
turum. Ignoscc, amalho te, erroribus quos vitare forsan in summa 
otii copia non possem, nedum in 2 temporis angustiis. Ignosce, si 


duas Odas quas ad me misisti aa ws? nd vey et jf | et Ve 


cartels adjecerim, cum Gallica solummado versione. Ignosce, 
si de amico meo, amica, ut par est, inciderit mentio; regem enim 
mcum scire volui quanti te faciam. Ad catera benevolentie tua 
indicia, haud patum accedet ponderis, si errorcs meos in hoc libro 
notare velis, pracipué in’ dissertatione, quam scparato volumine 
édere statui. Rex Danie, ut accepi, opus meum- vehementer 
prdpat, et mihi honores nescio quos meditatur; cogitanti enim 
i]]i, quonam me compensaret munere, dixit amicus quidam meus, 
vir nobilissimus, me pecuniam nec desiderare, nec magni facere, 
sed honoris, ut rebatur, esse appetentem. ™ 


Libelluin tuum de Turcarum re militari ad regem mittendum 
curavi; tum quia co lectore dignus est, tum quia te habet auc- 
torem. Cave credas, me literis hisce finem dedisse, quia nihil aliud 
habeo quod dicamn; affluit enim animus meus rerum copid, et mihi 
longe difficilius est, styli impetunt temperare, quam scribendi 
Matgricm invenire. Sed nolo patientia tua usque adeo abuti, ut 
ap. cs tuas nimia Joquacitate defatigem. Valetudinem tuam, si me 
eayura. 
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No. XVI. 


REVICZKI & Mons. JONES. ‘ 

e Frenne, ceQ Aout, 1770. 

En vérité, Monsieur, vous n’étes pas’ fort a plaindre 

de ce changement continuel de climats et.de lieux of vous dités 
étre engagé depuis un an entier. C'est le plus grand bien 2 mon 
avis, qui pursse arriver & un homme qui d’ailleurs a toutes les dis- 
positions pour voyager; vous avez pass¢ les rigueurs de I'hyver, sous 
un ciel doux et tempéré en Italic, le printems cn France et en 
Angleterre ; il vous reste 4 passer l’été aux confins de Allemagne, 
dans un endroit qui est le rendezvous général de toute I Rurupe, 
ct ou Ton voit d’un coup dail, tant de différentes nations as- 
semblées; cela n’est-il pas charmant? ou n’est-ce pas 1d la partie 
essenticlle des voyages, worrwy aiIpurwy yrave very Lt 
Je sens pourtant combien un homme dec Icttres peut s'y trouver 
manquer de secours, et de commodités pour poutsar tudes, 
et cela seul peut diminuer en partic le plaisir qu’on a de voyagor, 
Je vous suis tres obligé de la bonté que vous avez eu de m’envoyer 
cette piece de votre fagon, qui me paroit trés rare dans son genre ; 
mais, de grace, depuiS quand avez-vous fait I'acquisition de la 
langue Chinoise? c’est un talent que je ne vous connoissois pas 
encore; mais vous ne mettez point de bornes. 4 votre polyglottie. 
J’en suis d’autant plus charmé que je pourrois au moins compter 
sur la fidélité d’une seule traduction de cette langue, le peu que 
nous en avons me paroissant fort suspect; votre piece a‘ outre le 
‘mérite de lantiquité, celui de I’élégance de Ja version. J’attends 
avec impatience la vie de Chah Nadir, et je vous fais mes mygyer- 
cimens pour attention que vous avez cu. pour moi en charggmut 
le 
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le sous-secretaire d’état de me faire tenir un exemplaire, je ne suis 


pas moins curieux de lire ce que vous y avez ajouté sur la potsie 
des Orienteaux. 


Vous étes bien bon, Monsieur, de soumettre votre ouvrage 4 mon 
jugement; vous savez combien peu vous rfsquez, et vous étes bien 
sur d’entrainer mon foible suffrage. J’y ftrouverai pourtant une 
faute que n'est pas méme légére; ad savoir, la mention honorable 
quewous y avez fait de moi, qui Pai mérité si peu, et qui l’aurois 
du*moins taché de mériter, si j’avois pu m’y attendre. Jl y a 
cettefois-ci quelques dames etycavalicrs dici 4.Spa, qui tous 
ensemble valent bien la ,peine d’étre connus. On me dit que 
milady Spencer est l’anme intime de la Princesse “Bsterhazy, vous 
connoitrez par son moyen un amiable et respectable Dame, et qui 
fait grand casides gens de ménite. 

- 


Jen‘ai -— os envoyer présentiment qui vaille la peine ; je 
me, réserve ce plaisir pour uné) autre occasion, et ysuis. en atten- 


« dant.avec tout le respect et vénération, a 
© C *r 7 . 
Votre tres ‘humble serv ur, 
_ > REVICZKIL. 
No. XVII. 
* 


REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 
. Vienna, 16° Oetobris, 1770. 


Etsi nihil certi constare possit ex novissimis tuis 
lifj.is, quo terrarum concesseris ex Thermis Spadanis, tamen ex 
ee silentio arguo te inpresentiarum Londini commorari. 

Opinionem 


it 
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Opinionem meam corroborat fda literarum tuarum perceptio; 
nam toto illo tempore quo in Hungariam divertens, hinc aberam, 
epistola tam exoptata frustratus hi, nec nisi in reditu did jam 
heerentem ac pené obsoletam deprendi. Utinam eveniat, quod tanto- 
peré concupiscere videris, quodve mihi summogaudioforet; ut, nempé,- ° 
post tot exantlata itinera, Vindobonam tibi visere hiceat. Leves et fri- 
voli Galli; molles et enervati Itali; torpidi fortasse & morosi Germani, 
sed nec sic aspernandi, utpote qui pro eleyantioribus nature do- 
tibus solidiores nacti, candore et innataé quadam honestate advena- 
rum animos devinciunt. Mea quidem nihil interest hoc de Germanis 
testimonium adhibere: namque in Germania non secis ac puper in 
Anglia peregrinus versor; et nemo, nisi rerum ae locorum ignarus, 
Hungaros Germanis adnumeraverit, adeo genio, lingua, moribus, ac 
natura ipsa inter se dissidentes: sed fatenda est ingenué veritas, 
neque diffiteor me hic locorum satis ad nutum yitam agere. ‘Tu, qui 
sequus rerum estimator es, facilé, ué opinor, in candem sententiam 
abibis, idémque de hoc populo judicium tulétis, Oppidd te ime 
mutatum dicis; ideoque te mibi-magis Rs speras, quod, 
sepositis juyenilis wtatis oblectamentis, totum te litcris et virtutis 
studio addixeris; atyego te talem revidere malo, quale in Aygh? 
cognitum admiratus sum, nec vidi quidquam quod reprehendefe 
possem. In eo autem vel maximé te suspexi, quod severissimas 
disciplinas et syinm Ween Thiteras ardorem, tam scité Jusibus et 
voluptatibus temperare noveris. Cave ne ita te studiis inmergas, 
ne vite gaudia, parm per se duratiira, prectermittas, quibus tanta 
‘cum literis est affinitas, ut iis nemo, nisi sapiens ct eruditus, recté 
fruicensendus eit. Cave etiam, ne idem tibi eveniat in provectiori 
tate copqueri quod adolescent illi Horatiano, dicenti.: 


Que mens est hodié, cur eadem non puero fuit ? 
Aut cur his animis incqlumes non redeunt genx? 


Quod autem Musas pudicas et cvaPpdmas esse aiunt, id fabulgsum 
plané et soli fictioni conveniens est; nam et ipsa carmina s@cre 
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inter molles pulvillos amant.— Jayf ad alia d: redior —Versignem 
tuam libri Persici, quai jam alids pollicitus eras, immo etiam 
misisse significaveras, hucusque non vidi, neque cur nondum ap- 
pulerit intelligo; ac promde obsecro, ut ubi deliteat investiges. 
Carmen Anglicum venustissimum ejusque duplicem ac elegan- 
tissimam metaphrasin« magna cum delectatione legi atque etiam 
relegi; miror autem quod tam parim contentus esse videaris 
Latina, que mihi miré placcet. 
i, 


No. XVIII. 7 


: ” * 
JONESLUS REVICZKIO,: S. » 


: 
Londini, 11 Non. Mart. Anno 1771. 


4 " Dit Dereque perdant aXe & cay amopiirwy nostros, qui 


mihi per hos sexsmenses ypollieiti sint, se complures ancos. libellos 
ac literas ad (chr os: quod eos, necduin fecisse video, hec statim 
facturos arbitror: aiyt se oceasi@nein nondum habuigse, et propter 
belli Hispanici ak” (que jam nulla est) “dititinis impediri 
negvtis. Nequeo tamen me impetrare™qhin ad“te scribam ; 
multa epim dicenda habeo; quam vellem coram! Jam indé a 
reditu meo an. Britanniam permagna eurarum varietate sum quasi 
iretitus: circumstant amici, “sodales propinqui; hortantur ut 
poesin et literas Asiaticas iil in exilium ire jubeam, ut 
eloquentiz et. juris. studio naVémeoperam, ut in fori cancellis. spa- 
tiar, ut, uno verbo, actor causarum, et ambitionis cultor fiam. 
Equidem iis haud 2gré morem gessi, etenim solus per forénses oc- 
cupationes ad primos patria: mea honores aperitumaditus®™ Mirum 
est quam sim Qiado£os xc Qidoroves. Licce me adeo oratorem.runt 
posthac literee mez qodsrinwrepan: et, ‘si velit fortuna ut ad capes- 
sefdam rempublicam aliqua pg agerediar, tu mihi _eris alter 


rs 7 Atticus, 
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Atticus, tue mihi consiliorcum onium, tu mihi arcanoruns par- 
ticeps. Noli tamen putare me dimnind mansuctiores literas ne- 
gligere : poémata quedam patrio scrmone, scripta in lucem prope- 
diém edere statui; trageediam Soliman dictam in theatrum tune - 
adducam, cin hbistriones. invenero dignos,..qui_ eam. agant: pree- 
tered poéia epicum ingentis argumenti (cui, Britanneis nomen) 
contexere institul ; sed illud sané eousque djtleram, donec anihi oti 
quiddam, cum aliqua dignitate junctum, concedatur. | Intered 
bellissimos lego pottas Persicos; habeo codicum manuscniptorum 
lautam copiam, partim & me coémptam, partin mihi comma. 
datam; interseos, complures sunt historici, philosophi, et poéte 
magni apud Persas nominis. Potwa Jamii quod Ydsut Zuleikha 
vocatur, mihi in. primis placet; singula disticha (quorum instar 
quatuor mille ct septuaginta continet) sunt vere stellule, mera 
lumina; sex hujus libelli pulchemma— exetiplaal Oxonti_ habe- 
mus, quotum unum® accurate scribitur, voc $ _insignitur, et 
notis Golii illustratur; aliud exemplar ipse™ pos sideo, quod, si 
tempus suppetat, excudi curabo, ‘Tu interea secquid agis ? Pey- 
gisne Hafizum tuum wet iluminare? Equidem perlibentér 
opem me (quasi it cunque) editioni ministrabo, si vells 
Landini libruia: tuum éxcudi; sed vix puto quenquam TumoypaPuw 
suis illum sumptibusgexctisurum, nisi sint Hafizi carmina. vel 
Anglicé_ vel Gallicé versa; nam. credibile vix est quai pauci 
sint in Anglia viri nobiles qui Latine sciant. Suadeo~itaque, 
ut _notas et versionem fidam_ Gallico sermone scribas; poteris 
tamen Odas ahs te Latinis versibus rédditas operi subjungere: puto 
etiam linguam Gallicam vestratibus gratiorem fore quam ae 
Satis bewe se"habet nova Meninskii editio; novorum c aracteru 

Arabicorum specimen ad te mitto, quibus si quid mints Oh: 
videas, amabd te, quam primim edicas, ut citissimé corrig@pr. 
‘Woum Hafizi carmen tabulé ened incidi curavi; et forsan (si es 
abundet) totum Jamii poéma eodem modo ncidi faciain?” quod 
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onus chartis sericis impressum, «& ornamentis i#lustratum, arbitror 
Bengal prefecto et ceeteris India principibus gratum fore. Liber 
meus ad te missus, ubi lateat nescio; sed aliud exemplar, idque 
~nitidius et correctius, ad te prim4 occasione mittam, una cum 
libello de literis Asiatjcis, nuper edito, et Grammatica mea lingue 
Persicze, satis beilé excus4; in quasi quid reperias minis accuratum, 
si quid omitti videatur, oro mihi dicas, ut‘in altera editione illud 
mutetur, hoc addatur. Librum de poési Asiatica tunc in lucem 
proferam, cm mihi aliquantulum detur otii. Ne tamen putes me 
ea oblectamenta, que secum affert adolescentia, spernere; imd 





* ut neminem, delectat’ cantus et saltatio, nodicus vini 
thus, et puellarum (quarum est Londini festi opia) divina 
puichritedo: sed omnibus vite: gaudiis facilé antefero illam, illam 
wam perdi o, gloriam; illam ye eats illam pet ignes, illam 
bus, ibus persequar. — role, (liceat enim te, 
missis formu i simplicitate alloqui,) quanta mihi’sese aperit 
aylval 9Si vi tium du tur, vix . mihi satisfaciat, ad ea 
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Londini, 6 Kal. April. 177}. 


Liber iste heh, quem possides, gemmA quavis.est pre- 
tiosiors ~ Ejusdem possidet exemplar tuo simillimum., vir undequaque 
doctissimus Meninskius, quem suo pave, hoc est, inelegantér ac 


m Latiné ita describit sr" ue " mechzenul esrar. Ga- 


> phylaciom arcanorum 2h alias hiber pretiosissimus, 
quippe -_— in Persia stylo et charfactere scriptus, in- 


€ s signibus 
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“ signibus imaginibus distinctus,tgt vix invewiendus ; atque ineodem 
“ codice libri preeterea quinque’ alii continentur, uy mee yd 
““chusru ve-shirin, et we 3 acd Leili wu meg'nun historiz 
‘* fictee amatoriz ; tres. yerd reliqui morales, A wet, heft peykér 
‘ pals wt uel ashref nam’et ae lecescen et el J! Yhodl 


 na'meh > codex’ est. pretio 200 aureorum astimatus.” Hine de 
vero libri tui pretio judicare potes. Equidem alia quzedam sub- 
jungam, et, ut potta, haud verebor affirmare sex bellissima in 
hoc libro poemata: magis ob poéseds pulchritudinem, quam ob 
scripture elegantiam, et imaginum nitidos colores, ‘esse pretiosa. 
Auctor fuit percelebratus ille Nezami, cui agnomen Kenjuvr; qui 
sub finem sxculi duodecimi, regi Thogrul Ben Erslen, iNustri 
bellatori et literarum fautori, deliciis erat. Liber’quinque com- 
plectitur. poémata, quorum ultimum in partes dividitur ty 
primum, quod arcanorum thesaurus vocaturs) mt tos co t fa- 
bellas et ta colloquia de homiuum officiis ac rebus nis ; 
in’ illo seepé inducitur rex Persarum’ celeberrifnus Nushirvé qui 
sub finem ‘seculi sexti contra Justinum primum, et oe 
felicitér bellavit: illo regnante, natus est Arabim legislator Mo- 
hammedes, qui illum ob justitiam, in Alcorano collaudat ; illum 
poéte Persici Sadi, Hafcz, Jami, aliique pepe Jaudant, et 
unus ex iis bellé ait : ™ 


eta ~ lm Nactdugie- 4 1 24} 
are ine Oxy batik Boas m 


pe 2. 
-« “Nomen Nushirvan fortunatum ob justitiam vivit, licet multum 
“elapsum sit temporis, per quod Nushirvan ipse non amplius 
“ manct.” Secundum ,poéma juvenis amabilissimi Meg’nan, Jeu 
amentis, ita ob amorem insanum dicti, et Leile pulcherrime pelle ° © 
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vitas ‘continet. ‘Lertiun: amoresé complectitur regis Khosrois é 
Sassaniorum famili& vicesimi-tértiit. Nushirvani nepotis, et for- 
inosissimze virginis Shirinee seu Dulcis. Quartum septem gure 
—{_nominatur, et regis Beharam, quem Greci inepté, ut solent, Va- 
ranam appellant, historiam narrat; pracipue verd septem illius 
palatia describit,-quorum unumquodque diversuin a ceteris colorem 
habuisse dicitur. Quintum Alexandri vitain, ac res gestas de- 
narrat; verim enimveid sciendum est, Asiaticos omnes regem 
Macedonum & perantiquo regi Secander dicto non distinguere, sed 
amborum facta ridicule commiscere. Ilxec habeo que de libro 
tuo dicam, non conjectura fretus, sed certé sciens me vera dicere. 


Letor admodim collegium Ss Johannis Cantabrigiens hunc 


theeaurum, te donante, POssessurum : ac spero in RetGensia vestra 
aliquos fluturos, qui poéte venustissimi Nezami elegantias poterit 
animo comprehendere. Si quis pleniorem poete hujusce notitiam 


h 





velit, consulat oportet librum jucundum, cui n men vite 
poet Persicorum, auctore Deuletshah Samarcandio, — 2% vidi 
Lutetiis pulcherrimum exemplar.—Vale ! >. 
‘: 
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. 
x Whine, » wye 

Jam propé annus est elapsus, 4 quo occasionem 
preestolorequa libelluin, te probante, in. lucem emissum, ad te 
mitterem, quin ullam hactents potuerim adipisci; nunc demum 
opportune evenit discessus in Angliam viri amicissimi, 78 én} sav 
rev Britannize legationia qui: mihi officium suum sponté obtulit, 
us hoc meum, aut, si mavis, tuum, ad te deferri curare est hu- 
imé pollicitus™ Eadem fidelia cuperem etiam gratum ani- 
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mum, pro transmisso mili munery contestari, sed grates perselvere 
dignas non opts est nostra; sat *erit tua dicere facta. Oppidd 
Miratus sum studium et doctrinam ac vel maximeé diligentiam in 
trplici opere quo mihi gratificatus es, sed erubui laudibus quas 2 
mihi intemperantér prodigis. Multum sand tibi literee et literatr 
omnes debere fatebuntur, si candem deinceps,- quam coepisti, 
orientalibus literis operam navaveris. Scire percuperem quo honore 
remuneratus sit virtutem et laborem tuum Rex Danie, aut, illo 
auctore, Rex Anglive, ut tibi et bonis omnibus, qui te equé ac ego 
diligunt, gratari possim, utque nobile tuum ingenium condigné 
premiatum letan valean.—Vale ! 


No. XXI. : 


JONESIUS. REVICZKIO, S. » 


Oronii, vii Id. Deeembres, Anno 


Abs te per hos menses (imo potits annos) tredecim, 
literulze quidem! Binas equidem ad te hteras miseram, unas : 
Mart. Latiné scriptas et ben? longas, alteras Gallict exapatds 

eutrenti, quod aiunt, stylo. In iis quid egerim, quid a zere medi- 
tarer, itee cursu essem, ad quas dignitates aspifaret ambitio 
mea, feci_ te@diligentissimé certiorem. Libros meogsquatuor, ut 
opinor,, accepist » qu . Whiteburch, we Anglico iu ix Tay 
icguay, secum, meo rogatu, indobonam tulit, um, adolescentem 
bonz indolis, et literarum peramantém, dignum esse scito quem 
utaris familiaritér. Hocce literarum ad te afferet D, Drummond, 
homo literatus, quem medica artis studium, quod in haé insula 
non te latet esse perhonorificum, isthic proficisci incitavit, se= 
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cundum Homericum illud, ‘lysis amp wodday aval Eiog Bras, 
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Kos velim ita‘tractes, ut scianf meam commendationcm apud te 
plurimim valere. Accipies eodem tempore oratiunculam quan- 
dam meam, in pulchellum, nescio quem, terre filium, qui Aca- 

. demiz nostre conviciari ausus est; non impune, ut videbis, si 
“quid apud istiusmodi vappam ac nebulonem valeat mucro orationis 
inex. Conturbavi, ut ait Cicero de suis Commentariis, Gallicam 
nationem. Quid agit Hafez, deliciole nostre ? Nunquamne car- 
mina ‘illa suavissima, te interprete, prodibunt in lucem? Pla- 
cetne tibi versio mea Anglica, carminis istius Egher an Turki? 
Nostratibus certé quidem non displicct. Vellem plures alias Anglicé 
vertere, sed otiuim non suppetit.. eminem adhuc inveni, qui 
libellum tuum de re militari reddere digné posset. Preefatio tua 
omnibus et docta et elegans videtur; sed opus (quod tute ais in 
sprocemio) titulo Ostiléal hikm fi nezdémi’- limem aiunt non respondere. 
Kjusdem libri wpwrérvrey Turcicé scriptum (cum caeteris Constan- 
tinopoli excusis, et bellissimo carminum Mesihii exemplari) in 

“Ybibliotheca Regiz-nostre Societatis vidi. Cupio scire, num facile 
‘sit omnes eos libros quos laudas, ab Ibrahimo editos, vel in-Ger- 
-mania, velin Tbracia, aut Hungaria emere? quod si.fieri posset, 
if®fam compos esse pervellem. Ecquidndm de Turcis novi? 
psy eipiims ovdels Aoy@ ; Equidem, simul ac de belli Russici exitu cer-_ 
tior inde. ihe legationem Turcicam aperté petere consti 
nunc occulté et susurratim. Rex, optimé in me $3; opti- 
mates satis beweyoli; mercatorum societas admodum mihi favet: 
illud solum_ veréor, me quis competitonpotentior in scenam pro- 
deat, et me cursu prevertaty Si petitio felicitér evaserit, dii boni! 
ws xefavavierocoar; printum, tuo Vindobone.fruar collequio ;:.dein 
literis Asiaticis madebo; Turcarum mores ex abditissimis fontibus 

hauriam—sin aliud contigerit, Q:rocePyjev.  Erit forum; non 

nt, ut spero, cause ;, erit litium plena messis;. restabit. elo- 

lize studium ; restabit. po¢sis, historia, philosophia, quarum 

s recté colendi tita nostra hecce humana, deo vw» Gpeloi éoper, Vix 

iet. Multa alia habeo qui dicatge sed me imperiosa trahit, 
5 —norn 
2 
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—non Proserpina, ut spero, at ua est fori t7; sipeaiciorum fau- 
trix Dea. Longiores literas exp : tuinterea i ae quam lougis- 


simas mitte. ‘Te unicé ac fraterné diligimus.—Vale ¥ 


No. XXII. . ‘ 


JONESIUS ROBERTO ORME, S. 


. IV. id. Apriles, duno 1772. 
Quant&é cum voluptate, quant4éque admiratione tui, 
historiam de bello. Indico legerim, faciliNs possum animo com- 
plecti, quam verbis enarrare : ita enim dilucidé abs te consilia, «Tes 
geste, et rerum eventus declarantur, ut iis profecto, dum legebam; 
non mente solim sed re interesse, non tam lector, quim actor esse, 
visus sim. In primis mihi placebant vite ac nature hominuni 
aut rerum gestarum gloria, aut sapigntia laude florentium, ‘abs 
declarate; nec minorem narration a itstsoe afferunt, ldcor 
insigniuin descriptioncs, velut ila Gapgis Auvii plane graphic 
sané animadverti non modd pvétas, sed politiores omniu 
ee zitum historicos in fluviis describendis haud parum artis ac 
bee > sic Acheloum ‘Thucydides, ‘Te leboampXenophon 
describit; e suo in genere egregié; sed hic, ut semper, 
venusté ac brevitén;,ille, ut szpits, claté atque™fiorridulé. Ad 
genus dicendi quod attinet, si selegantia etyin yerbis constet, et in 
verborum collocatione, quam elegans oratio sit oportet tua, in qua 
verba lectissima, semperque apta ad id, quod significant, ordine 
pulcherrimo ecollocantur; que laus est in scribendo propé maxima. 
Quod ‘si historia tua partem alteram, que a te jumduduuy flugi- 
tatur, in» lucem protuleris, cd bonis omnibus ac tui sime@ 
gratum feceris, tum nominis tui famam |gtios diffuderis : 
justum videtur ormari abs te ac celebrari hone Coromandeli- - 
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No. XXIII. 


‘ 


JONESIUS F. P. BAYER HISPANO, S. 


Prid. Cal. Mart. An.\774. 


Libelli tui de Phanicum Lingua et Colonis, qui dubito 
doctiorne sit an jucundior, bellissimum exemplum accepi; et 
quanquam vereor, ne aurea ancis, tanquam Homericus ille Dio- 
medes, permutare videar, mitto tamen ad te, in grati scilicet animi 
‘testimonium, commentarios meos poéscos Asiatice, qui si tibi 
arriserint, id scito magne mihi voluptati fore.—Vale! 


‘ 
: No, XXIV. a # 
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. JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 
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_~: olescentulum summa modestia,  dili » ©Virtute 


3 preditum, cul nomen Campbell, quique .adi te “hoc literularum 

pertulerit, majorem iaanodum tibi.commendo. Is in India mer- 
| caturam facturus est ; sed priusquam longam istam et molestam 
: navigationem susceperit, sermonibus quibusdam Eurcpeis atque 
_ Asiaticiay” et ex his praecipue Persico, addiscendis, operam est 
rus. Quantum alli vel in studiis vel in negotiolis adjumenti 
e poteris, tantum mihi allatum autumavero ; ipsum pretered 
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hortatu, “promptior sit ad ifun? negotiuni suscipiendum. * Fist 
adhuc aliud, idque majoris momenti, quod, me tanquam proxe- 
neté quodam usi, vehementér a te flagitant :—nempé ex Orientali- 
bus literis, imprimis vero Arabicis, Persicisque nonnulla in Bib-, 
liothecam conferre cupientibus auctor fui, ut, cam pauci libri in 
‘hoc genere prodeant, pauciores etiam aliqua commemoratione digni 
sint, vacuum hune locum relinquerent-brevioribus dissertationibus 
ox iacnact, diaries, vel quocunque tandem nomine aliquid acci- 
perent, quod ad hzec studia promovenda cgregi€ conducat. Ipse 
promisi, me interfum, si nihil melius haberent, biographias quas- 
dam ex Jbn Chalikane suppeditaturum. Tunc illiTaudare quidem 
hoc consilium, simul’ verO yehementér & me petere, ut Jonesio 
hujusmodi diatribas extorquerem:—nihil fore,.quod hance biblid- 
thecw partem ornatiorem redderet magisque-commendarct :—me, 
si vera sint, que de mutua nostra amicitid, semper in ore _fero, ‘ 
facilé illud A te impetraturum. Vides igitur, mf Gulielme, qud 
me adduxerit frequens tui erga me amoris gloriatio :—sed pareo 
eorum*yoluntati ed lubentitis, quo pulchrior mihi indé spes nase, 
citur, graveih quam_ fecimns tui jacturam, aliqua ratione rep ° 
randi.—Itaque oro te, obsecro et per vetcrem illum tuum amorem’ 
Munarum Orientalium, quibus tam flebile tui desiderium reliquisti : 
per illum ergo amorem obtestor, yt, dum commoda tibi est iis gra- 
tilicandi occasio, hanc nobis felicitatem non invideas. Fixcute 
‘forulos ; —invenies multa parata, perfecta, nec indigna, que lucem 
adspiciant : quidquid mittes, erit jllud acceptissimum, et, vel addito 
tuo nomine, vel omisso, uti ipse hoc jusseris, bibliothece inseretur. 
Si Anglicé quid scriptummhabeas, nec sit tibt ejus Latiné vertendi 
opportunitas, illud equidem Jubens suscipiam, istamque versfonem 
aliis, qui. sunt Latiné scribend| multo me peritiores, (gamina 
et corrigendam tradens curabo, ne tuze laudi a ie stima 
aliquid devrahatur.—Nihil pretered addetur, om . 
bitur, sed omnia erunt tua cadem iila, quae mise: 
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cy ‘ supe Aes wee 
fidem meam, si opus esse put&s, sanctissime interpono.+Tu, nisi 

4 eye 6 eae . ° 
inolestum est, cit6 mihi rescribe, nostraeque petitioni facilem te 
praebe ac benignum. 


Gratulor munus, quod aditum tibi ad majora et pinguiora brevi 
patefaciet. Séd amissam libertatem, non tam tui, quam mei 
causa, moleste fero. ,Nemini, ne Anglo quidem, misera est ser- 
vitus, que in utilitatem publicam suscepta, virtutis est et meri- 
torum justa remuneratio. Mihi autem, qui, dum liber eras, frustra 
te expectavi, imprimis gravis est illa tua servitus, que tui videndi 
spen) sin minus omnem precidit, at cert€ minuit, et multum ex- 
tenuat.—Hunc tu nobis metum eripe, et si quid vacui temporis tibi 
rélictum est ;—erit autem interdum, nam habes 59 socios in munere 
tuo tibi adjunctos :-—id queso ne pretermittas, sed huc excurrens 
felicitatem nostram jucundissimo tuo adspectu et colloquio augeas 

‘ gudim cumulatissimé. Ego quin ad vos aliquando revertar, non 
defectu quodam voluntatis retineor; tanta enim cum voluptate 
gepeto, memoria. tempus illud, quo suavissima tua consuétudine 

* frai mihi licuit, uf ne vivam, si non ardentissimo desiderio teneor in 
‘eandein felicitatem quantd ocids evolandi. Nec prohibet temporis 
angustia, Quandoquidem ita fert muneris mei ratio, ut per ngvem 
feré menses plurimis negotiis obrutus, tribus reliquis liber sim et 
homo mei juris.—Quid igitur?—Dicam quod res est, nec turpe existi- 


mabo talia amico indicdsse ra g w! 3 rig ae 7 je" 131 


Sterile ut ubivis, sic etiam in Belgio literature Orientalis solum 
necessaria quidem ad vitam lauteé satis alendam prebet; quod 
perfluum videri posset neutiquam concedit.—Donec igitur in- 
Beis tan\m fertilitas advenerit, itineris Anglici iteram sus- 
7 Sflevinweri’s Mihi evanuit. Sed que fors fert, equo feram 
imo. & #sidem vero hujus rei mentionem apud te injeci, 
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addam etiam aliud, in quo tu forsan poteris egregie mihi adju- 
vare. Constitui, ut rebus mcis mélius consulam eamque super- 
fluitatem consequar, que, etsi careri potest, tamen grata est et 
jucunda fruentibus, adolescentulum circumspicere, quem in edes 
recipiam, cujusque mores dirigam ac gubernem :—sed cupio im- 
primis ex vestratibus aliquem recipere, clin qudd rarids solent 
nostri homines pueros aliis tradere, tum.quod melius videtur (vides 
quam ingenué tecum agam) Anglo cuidam libertatem vendere, 4 
quo major est et lautior merces expectanda.—Sed monet deficiens 
charta, ut tandem desinam esse verbosior. ‘I'u, si me amas, brevi 
rescribes, quid tibi hac de re videatur, ct si quid poteris mei 
causa efficere, id scio te Jubentér facturum :—Ego quidem nun- 
quam committam, ut quidquam, quod prastare possi, d me 
frustra petas. Uxor mea mecum te optimamque matrem tuam et ° 
sororem plurimum salvere jubet. Vale, mi Jonesi, Schulten- 
siumque tuum amare perge. ; 


Amsteledami, Prid. Non. Maun. 


No. XXXIV. 
JONESIUS H. A. SCHULTENS, S. 


Amicé tibi et suavitér hortanti, ut novo operi apud 
vos mox edendo éa0v meum conferrem, certé non deessem, sed 
pangerem nescio quid, ut possem ; nisi omnind egerem otio. Cum 
enim officium meum judicialc, tum forensis labor, lucubrationes 
continue, diccndi meditatio, actio causarum, et in jure ‘ob 





dendi munus, vix horulam mihi concedunt adem 
cibum capiendum. Quod me jucundissimé fec 
tu agas, quidque in patria tua agatur, gratias ¢— 
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si quem Anglum generosum ct bené locupletem invenero, qui vel 
filium vel pupillum ad recolendas humaniores literas istinc mittere 
voluerit ; laudis tua rne verum preconein fore polliceor, nec in re 
quapiam tibi defuturum. Hoc tamen quam sit incertum, tu non 
ignoras. Vale, meque dilige. 


IV Cal. Jul. 1777. 


No. XAXV. 
REVICZKIUS JONESIO, S. 
= Varsovie, 17 Martii, 1779. 


Pertulit ad me nuper Duninius binos tuos varie eru- 
ditjonis libros, novissimé in lucem cditos, quibus veheméntér de- 
lectatus sum ; nam et memorem te adhuc mei ex munere hoc gratus 
recognovi, et singularis illa doctrina, qua scripta tua referta Juxu- 
riant, voluptatem ‘cum profectu legenti adtulit,,et ad obliterata 

*ptye jam in animo meo hujuscemodi studia, iterum recolenda, 
stimulum addidit. Vitam Persici Schach Nadir jam antea, princeps 
Adamus Czartoriski linguis Orientis non infeliciter addictus, ‘le- 
gendam mihi obtulit, et que in diatribe adjuncta honorificé de 
me meministi indigitavit; sed ea quidem amori erga me tuo unicé 
adscripta velim. Nunc qudd ameenioribus literis nuncium dare, 
ct Themidis sacrario unicé te devovere decreveris, sine Reipublice 
literariz jactura ficri posse non censeo, neque futurum spero, quin 
te Melpomene nascentem vidit, et nolentem volentem sub suo 
imperio coércebit. Mihijam in septimum annum, et ad fastidium 

we Vistula~ littora coluntur, felicioribus mutanda, ni fallor, ex- 
si ¢ ees, in Germania bello. Quanto gratius in Bri- 
L, pie, tempus meum transigerem, si me fata meis 


‘, ; ‘S&S paterentur 
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paterentur ducere vitam auspiciis! Sed quocunque locorum,sorte 
compulsus fuero, amare te non desinam. Vale. 


No. MXR WS &? « 
I. A. SCHULTENS JONESIO, 5S. 


Quanquam plurimis occupationibus et sapiuvs ct nunc 
maxime impedior, a conscribendis epistolis, per quas veteris ami- 
citi memoria recolatur, 4 cujus rei suavitate atque delectatione 
molesté fero me abduci: tamen tale mili videtur argumentum 
literarum tuarum, quas his dicbus accepi, ut melius sit tribus dun- , 
taxat verbis ad cas respondere, quam, dum meliorem quero scri- 
bendi opportunitatem, nimia cunctatione eflicere, ut vel nihil ad 
causam tuam, que in sumo meo erga te studio, quim maximé 
mea gst, juvandam prastare queam, vel, ctsi d me juvari pon possis, 
in suspicionem veniaty negligentiv in amicis Ccolendis, corumque 
voluntati ac desiderio obtempcrando. a 


” Enimvero, mi Jonesi, intellexi. tuam petitionem pravissimi mu- 
neris, ac gloriosissimi, quod, si virtute non fautoribus ambiendum sit, 
haud scio in quem conterri possit te digniorem, atque ornatiorem 
cum ingenio, plurimarum rerum utilissimarum cognitione, admi- 
rabili eloquentiz vi ct preestantid; tum verd patriew ac libertatis 
amantiorem, qui communi rerum vestrarum calamitati succurrat 
majore consilio, prudentia, fortitudine, animi integritate, cul igitur 
alma Mater nostra (nam patere me hdc appellatione pictatis meo 
sensui gratificari) salutis ac prosperitatis sux cugq tig 

ae 
Seal 


mittat. 
’ ’ 4 
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Scl hune tuum, qui paladm cognitus est, libertatis amorein 
nonne in hac temporum perversitate tibi putas nocituruin esse ? 
Vcrentne plurimi, 4 quorum suffragiis ea res pendet, personain 
Academiz in comitiis publicis 4 Julio Melesigono sustineri? Belge 
quidem de rerum vestrarum statu sic judicant, difficile esse bono 
viro, qui libertatis amiorem publicé profiteatur, ad rempublicam 
gerendam admoveri. : - 

Vertm hec dices nibil ad me pertinere ; modo quodcunque in ne 
est, omni studio conferam ad causam tuam promovendam. Atque 
hoc ipsum est, de quo velim pauld plura ex te sciscitari: quomodo 
et apud quos illud studium profitendum sit ac declarandum. Ha- 
beamne potestatem suffragiuin mittendi, cujus ratio pro causa tua 
habeatur? Id quidem vix credidero. An verO ex amicis meis 
Oxoniensibus illi compellandi sint, & quorum amicitia, benevo- 
lentia, et humanitate aliquid sperare ausim, veluti Kennicottus, 
Whitius, Winstanlejus? Tu mihi prima mox occasione rescribas, 
atque ‘indices quid agendum sit. Habebis me tui studiosissimum, 
yey ulla in re patiar officium meum tibi deese. ' 


v ° 
Ld 


Ego nunc Leide versor, ubi ante annum feré cum dimidio, Patri 
meo defuncto successiin munere docendarum Jiterarum Orienta- 
lium. Sed de his rebus cupio propeditm pluribus ad te scribere. 
Nam vehementér etiain scire cupio quid tu agas, quid agant 
mater tua focminarum.optima, et soror mihi amicissima. Velim 
meo nomine plurimam iis salutem dicas, et obsequii atque amicitia 
mew significationem ad eas perferas. Vale, mi Jonesi, et me 
amare perge. 


Jiam, f;/ tani Bat. 
Prid. Heyinxer’ 1780. 
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Missa sunt quedam exempla catalogi bibliothece patris mei, 
que vendetur mense Septembri, ad bibliopolam Londinensem, 
puto ad Elmslejum. Ex iis jussi unum ad te deferri. 


No. XXXVII. ’ . 


JONESIUS H. A. SCILULTENS, S. 


11 Kal. Jun. 1781. 
Figo de bello hoc facinorissimo quid sentiam, tu non 
ignoras; Quantus autem sim tyrannorum osor, quantus vere liber- 
tatis fautor et vindex, carmen hoe Alcaicum patrio sermonce scrip- 
tum, dilucidé monstrabit: sed inhumane forent literee que hu- 
maniores et putautur et esse debent, si viri literati, preesertim ii 
qui studiis delectantur iisdem, bellum plusquam civile gerefent. 
Perge me igitur Batavus Anglum, ut facis, amare; quemadmodim 
ego te, Anglus Batavum, et amo et amabo. Scito me ruri‘nuper 
hyemantem ct ‘feriuatum septem ila nostrorum Arabdm suspense, 
poemata, ne versiculo quidem omisso, Anglicé reddidisse ; totum 
onus, cum notis, et procemio de vetustioribus Arabic moaumentis, 
proximis zstivis feriis in lucem proferre statui. Tabrizzi: commen- 
tarium ipse possideo ; Zouzenii wapaPpac et notulas perutiles, cujus 
libri pulchrius exemplar Lutetize utendum accept, benignissimé 
mihi commodavit colkegium Trinitatis Cantabrigiense. Sadit notas 
et yversionem Persicam cum Ansarii scholiis, et insigni Obeidalle 
editione, Oxonii habemus; sed omnind omnes editiones et com- 
mentarios accedere vehementér cupio. Avus tuus felicis memorie, 
quem ego maximé, ut debeo, semper facio, carmina hee " oO 
digna” predicat, seque ait, nisi fallor, codicem 
in proprios usus transcripsisse. Preetered in | oy mp x 
tissue Schullensiane indice, cujus unum *> ar, Hunfero, 
3 - '. aindo 
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amicé nreo, fideliter tradidi, alterum ipse avidé »pervolutavi, ‘hzec 
verba legi: ‘ 6990. Septem Moallakat Arab. pucherrime scripta.” 
Ecquis, amabd, codicem hunc emptum possidet ? Quonam veniet 
pretio? Dolet, emptorem me non fuisse; sed ego tunc vanis et 
magnis negotiis ipse suspensus de suspensis carminibus ne cogitavi 
quidem. Adjuva me, per musas oro, in opere hoc meo lauta su- 
pellectile ornando ; et quicquid habes vel notarum vel lectionum 
variarum apud te reconditum, deprome atque imperti. Multa de 
familia tua Q:AveaG: dixi in prooemio, plura et magnifica, sed et vera 
dicturus. Scire in primis velim, ullusne-é septem poetis, preter 
Amriolkaisum et Tarafem Latiné redditus apud vos prodierit. Li- 
brum meum, quem bené nitidum reddct Baumgartius pumex, ex- 
peota. Mater mea dilectisshna ormmnium mulicrum fr’, ut semper 
‘putavi, optima; est, ut confido,” sanctissima ; ego me luctu ma- 
cerare non desinam. '‘l'e et Schultensiam tuam bené valere, si 
quam citissimé certior factus fucro, id mihi erit gratissimum. Vale. 


i , No. XXXVI. 
: Baron REVICZKY to Sir W. JONES. ‘ 


Londres, 30 Juin, 1789. 
MonsiEtnr, 


Par la. Vestale, frégate qui devoit conduire a la 
Chine le Colonel Cathcart, je vous ai envoyé une lettre, Monsieur, 
cn réponse & une belle epitre Persanne, que le Sr. Elmsiey libraire 
dans le Strand m’a fait tenir de votre part, et qui m’a servi d’un 


yee bien agréable du précieux souvenir dont vous con- 






yam’! tar, malgré la distance des lieux qui nous sépare. 
M@s jai scteyinger? Colonel étant mort en chemin la Vestale étoit 
* re eae enh #erre, et jai pos de soupgonner que par cet 
“¢ ' _ accident 
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accident ma lettre n’a pas atteint sa destination. J’ai regu 4epuis 
peu un superbe ouvrage que vous avez fait imprimer a Calcutta, 
et qui feroit honneur 4 Ja plus celebre imprimerie de |'Europe, ac- 
compagné d’une aussi élégante qu’obligcante lettre, ou j’al reconnue 
la main de quelque trés-habile Chattat, si je suis encore en état 
den juger, car en vérité, faute de continuer a cultiver les Jangues 
Orientales, elles me sont devenues si Gtrangéres, que si je n’en 
avois jamais rien appris. Je n’ai pas encore vu la belle écriture 
Arabe si bien rendue par !’imprimerie, que dans le po¢me Persan 
dont vous m’avez fait Vhonneur de me gratifier. Je suis bien faché 
que pendant mon sejour a Londres j'ai été privé de votre chére 
compagnie, qui m’auroit €té d’une resource infinie ; et j’ignore 
encore si je jouirai de ce bonheur lors de votre retour, me voyant 
obligé de suivre bient6t ma nouvelle destination a Naples, ott 
I’Empereur m’a nommé son Ministre. Mais quelle que soit ma 
destinée, je vous prie d’étre persuadé, que l’absence et I’éloigneé- 
ment ne changeront jamais rien a la résolution que j'ai prise 
d’étre toute ma vie par reconnoissance et par inclination, 


Votre trés humble et tres obeissant, a 
Serviteur, 
REVICZKI. 
mA wD 
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The Design of “ Britain Discovered,” an Herofe Poem, in Twelve Books, 
By WILLIAM -JONES. 


Ne carmine quidem ludere contrarium fuerit: ideoque 
mihi videtur M. ‘Tullius tantum intulissc eloquentiz lumen, quod 
in hos quoque studiorum secessus excurrit. 

Quintil. Instit. l. x. 5.” 


Sonne ° 


The Idea of an Epic Poem, at Spa, July 1770, Anno atat, 23." * 


BRITAIN DISCOVERED: “ 
A POEM. : 
IN TWELVE BOOKS. 


THE, DESIGN. 


THE first hint of this poem was suggested bx a pas- 
sage in a letter of Spenser to Sir Walter Raleigh, where haying 
explained his intention in writing the Fairy Queggehe ad t 


e.ve +. 


if he found’ his image of Prince Arthur, and pe S@p.legory s: 
t 
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twelve private virtues to be well accepted, he might, perhaps, be 
encouraged to frame the other part of political virtues in his person, 
after he came to be king. What Spenser never lived to perform, 
it is my design in some measure to supply, and in the short in- 
térvals of my leisure from the fatigues of the bar, to finish an heroic 
poem on the exceilence of our Constitution, and the character of a 
perfect king of England. ‘ 


When this idea first presented itself to my mind, I found my- 
self obliced, though unwillingly, to follow the advice of Bossu, 
who insists, that a poct should choose his subject in the abstract, 
and then search in the wide field of universal-history for a hero 
exactly fitted to his purpose. My hero was not easy to be found ; 
for the story of King Arthur, which might have been excellent in 
_the sixteenth century, has lost its dignity in the eighteenth; and it 
scenied below a writer of any genius to adopt entirely a plan 
chalked out by others; not to mention, that Milton had a de- 
sign in his youth, of making Arthur his hero; that Dryden ‘has 
given us,a sketch ef his intended poem on the same subject; and 
thet’ even Blackmore had taken the same story; whose steps it 
were a-disgrace to follow. ' 


It only remains, therefore, to have recourse to allegory and tra- 
dition; and to give the poem a double sense ; in the first of which, 
its subject is simply this, the discovery of our island by the Tyrian 
adventurers, who first gave it the name of Britain; in the second, 
or allegorical sense, it exhibits the character above mentioned, of a 
perfect king of this country,—a character the most glorious and 
bengficial of any that the warmest, imagination can form. It 
rele )'s the danger to which a king of England must necessarily 
be (posed, th inxecs which he must avoid, and the virtues and 

oe } J great 
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great qualitics with which he must be adorned. Ou tha whole, 

, Britain Discovered, is intended ts a poetical panegyric on our 

"excellent Constitution, and as a pledge of the author's attachment 
to it ; as a national epic poem, like those of Homer, Virgil, ‘Tasso, 
Camoéns, designed to celebrate the honours of his Country, to® 
display in a striking light the most importan? principles of politics 
and morality, and to jnculcate these grand maxims, that nothing 
can shake our state, while the true liberty of the subject remains « 
united with the dignity of the sovereign, and, that in ail states, 
virtue is the only sure basis of private and public happiness, 


A work of this nature might indeed have been written in prose, 
either in the form of a treatise, after the example of Aristotle; or 
of a dialogue, in the manner of ‘Tully, whose six books on govern- . 
ment are now unhappily lost; or perhaps in imitation of Lord 
Bolingbroke, who has left us something of the same kind in his- 
idea of a patriot king: but as poetry has the allowed advantage 
over aere prose, of instilling moral precepts in a manner more 
lively and entertaifing, it was thought proper to deliver the whofe , 
subject in regular mfeasure, under the fiction of an heroic #d, 


venture. . 


The poem will be written in rhyme, like the translation of the 
Iliad by Pope, and of the Eneid by Dryden; since it has been 
found by experience, that the verses of those poets not only make 
a deeper impression on the mind, but are more easily retajned in 
the memory, than blank verse, which must necessarily be too dif- 
fuse, and in general can only be distinguished from prose by au 
affectaticn of . obsolete or foreign idioms, inversions, and. svwelli 
epithets, all tending to destroy the beauty of our language, 


consists in # natural sweetness and unaffected p peli 
insist that a writer who finds himself afocted oa t ne his se 
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ments ip a narrow circle, will be less liable to run i uriance, 
and more likely to attain that ‘roundness, of diction, so > justly ad- 
mired by the ancients. As to the monotony which many people 
complain of in our English rhymes, that defect, which is certainly 
‘no small one, if we admit only those endings which are exactly 
similar, must be,compensated by a judicious variation of the pauses, 
an artful diversity of modulation, and chiefly by avoiding too near 
a return of the same endings. 


The machinery is taken partly from the Socratic doctrine of 
attendant spirits, or benevolent angels, like Thyrsis in the Masque 
of Comus; and partly from the Scriptural account of evil spirits 
worshipped in Asia, under the names of Baal, Astarté, Nistoc, 

. Dagon, Mammon, Moloch, and in ancient Europe, where Cadmus 
introduced them under thosc of Jupiter, Venus, Mars, Neptune, 
‘Vuloan,, Pluto. If any, ohjection_be made to these machines, they 
may: be considered as allegorical, like Spenser’s knights and pay- 
nims; the good spirits may be said to a the virtues, and 
, use eval ones, the vices. 


The action, or story of the piece, is raised upon the tradition 
before-mentioned, that the Phoenicians first discovered the island 
of Brita ; but the rest must be wholly, supplied by invention. 


A prince of Tyre, therefore, whom we may name Britanus, or 
Britan, shocked at the cruelty of his countrymen in sacrificing their 
prisoners, to idols, and vat their impiety in paying divine honours.to 
evil spirits, bad meditated a voyage to some distant coast; with 

. which intent, pretending to prepare for an expedition against some 
d pation, he had built a number of barques, and secured. to his 
intefests a wee of enterprizing youths, but was doubtful whi- 
tl: -he shoul ect his course,’ till his attendant spirit, Ramiel, 
an appeared 
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atypiherr'e : ina vision, commending his pious resolution, and 
advising him to’ seék a. beautiful isle in the west, where, after a 


variety of dangers on earth and sea, he would reign in peace, “and 


be the progenitor of a noble race, who would profess a true and 


aoe . . . ® 
benevolent religion, and excel all other nations in learning, arts, 


and valour. At the same time, the spitit sheed him the picture of 
a lovely nymph who then ruled the island, dttended by damsels of 
her own nature. The prince, animated by this vision, and deeply 
enamoured with the idea of the nymph; who, in the allegorical sense, 
represents Liberty, left the coast of Phoenicia, and sailed towards 
Egypt. 


These circumstances, being previous to the action, are not re- 


lated till the second book: for, at the opening of the poem, after - 


the usual introduction, the prince is brought with his companions to 


the mouth of the Nile; he lands, and advances towards the cfty° 


of Memphis, but is met in a forest by Ramiel, in the shape df'a 
venerable sage, who conducts him to the palace of the Egyptian 


king, where he sees the temple of science, the pyramids (then jugt , 


begun), and other amazing edifices. After a splendid repast, his 
desired to relate the motives of his voyage. —The subject of the 
next book has been already explained; but it will be diversified, 
like all the rest, with several specches, descriptions, and episodes.— 
The third book begins with a consultation of the evil deities wor- 
shipped in Phoenicia ; whose various characters are delineated. The 
debate is opened by Baal, who, in a furious’speech, complains of 
the insult offered to their temples by the expedition of the Tyrians, 
and discourses with malignity on the future happiness of thew de- 


scendants. Various stratagems are proposed, to obstruct their pra- — 


pleasurc, Mammon to tempt him with‘riches; Ds promiscs¥o 

attack his fleet, Nisroc to engage him in a desperate war, Moloch 
2 ‘\ 
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gress. At last, Astarté offers to allure the chief ‘3 the ery 
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vert his government, by instilling into ins mind a: fondness of ar 
bitrary power. In the mean while, the Tyrians are-at sea, accom- 
panied by Ramiel, who, in the character of a sage, had offered to 


“conduct them; they are driven by a tempest back to Cyprus, 


where Astarté, «in thé shape‘of a beautiful princess, like the nymph 
before described, attempts to seduce the, hero by all the allure- 
ments of voluptuousness, which he resists at length by the assistance 
ef the guardian spirit, and leaves the island, where he had almost 
been induced to settle, mistaking it for the western isle described to 
him in his vision. — In the fourth book, after an invocation ‘to the 
nymphs of Thames, the virgin Albina is represented conversing with 
her datnsels in Albion ;—her dream, and love of the ‘I'yrian prince, 
whose image had been shewn to her in a rivulet by the Genius of 
the isle. ‘The Pheenicians, landing in Crete, are*received by’ Baal, 
who had taken the form of the Cretan king, and discourses to the 
pririce in praise of tyranny, but is confuted by the sage.— The fifth 
book represents a pation in peace; a meeting, raised by thé insti- 
gation of Baal, is appeased; arts, manufactures, and | sciences 
bégin to flourish. As the Tyrians sail along the coast of the Medi- 
terranean, the sage, at the request of Britan, describes to him the 
state of Greece, Italy, and the Gauls, and relates rather obscurely, 
by way of prophecy, the future glory and decline of Athens and 
Rome. — The Phoenicians reach the streights, at the opening of the 
sixth book. The evil. spirits assemble, and determine, since most 
of their-stratagems had failed, to attack them by violence. Dagon 
Taises a tempest and a great commotion in the elements, so that, 
the whole fleet is covered with darkness: Ramiel encourages the 


" prince, and, pretending to retire: from danger on account of his age, 


ions. a legion of genii, or benevolent angels, and engages the 
ey Spirits infgxe air. Nisroc, in hopes of intimidating Britan, 
appears to him yall his horrors ; the prince expostulates with him, 
a and 
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. net beep but is seized by Mamm@n cand> 
a cinsdto” a ‘distant | ‘part of the globe ; upon which, 
‘Ramicl, whose power may be “supposed to be limited, and who 
might think thatthe virtue of the prince should be put to a severe 
trial, leaves him for a time,’and flies, in his own shape, to the man- 
sion of the beneficent genii. — The seventh byok is “wholly taken up 
with a description of the opposite hemisphere, to which the prince 
as conveyed by Mammon, whose palace and treasure. ate de- 
scribed ;" the Tyrian chief is almost tempted to desist from his en- 
terprise, and to ‘reside in America with the adorers of Mammon :— 
the ‘inconveniences of an oligarchy displayed. The evil spirits 
being: dispersed, light returns to the Tyrians, who find themselves 
inthe ocean, “but, missing thoi leader: and. the suge, dispute about | 
the regency, and” are on the point of se yarating j—the danger of 
anarchy : at length having. an admiral wil commander, they and, 
on the’coast of Gaul, at the Beginning of the cighth book. _Njsroc 
incites the king of that country to attack them; hence. is. deduced 
the ofigin of the national enmity between the “nglish and French. 
The guardian spirits yssemble; their speeches ; the genius of Alli” 
proposes! to conduct Albina to the palace of Mammon, in order to 
rouse the hero from ‘his inactivity. — In the ninth book, the war, in 
Gaul is supported with alternate succcss,.and various heroes dis- 
tinguish themselves on both sides by their valour or.virtue. Moloch 
contrivés an enchanted valley between the Gallic city and. the 
Phoenician camp, which distresses the ‘Tysians extremely, who, de- 
spairing of the princes return, are encouraged and assisted. by 
Ramnicl. — Yn the tenth book, the genius appears to. Albina, relates 
to her the situation of Britan, atl passes with lier disguised like - 
young warriors, through the centre of the earth; they rsowi, a 
sudden in the gardens of Mammon, and discoyG themselves, to 
the prince, Who returns with them to Europe,w“The malevorent 


spirits, thus baflied in all their attempts, debate, in the 2, erg 
Q@ se < \ 
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tinued ; a bloody combat ;. the’ pri ns p ‘to fligl t: Britan FY 
Albina appear and rally, th em; the evil ; Ss eavaits Gaul 
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"gabdued ; the Phoenicians pay ‘the yo —In the last 
book, the victctious ‘army ‘march aioe eibddieat France, till 
they discern the rocks, of -<Albion ; 3 upon which, they embark and 
cross the channel, attended’ by the invisible genii, who sit in the 
sails. The nuptials of Britan, who gives his name to the island, 
with Albina, that is, in the more hidden sense, of royalty with 
liberty. The Tyrians choose their brides among the other nymphs. 
Ramiel conducts the king and queen of Britain to the top of a 
high mountain, since called Dover Cliff, whence he shews them the 

'’ extent of their empire, points to its different rivers, forests, and 
_ Plains, foretels its future glory, and, having resumed his celestial 
“form, ‘flies to heaven ; the hero and nymph descend from the moun- 
tain, astonished = delighted. 
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. ~ BRITAIN DISCOVERED. ~ ’ 


BOOK I. . 


Tue daring chief who left the Tyrian shore, 
And, led by angels, durst new seas explore, 
Commands my boldest strain. Thro’ dire alarms, 
~ The shock of tempests, and the clash of arms, - 
- He sought the main where blissful Albion lay, 
And, heay’ n-defended, took his anxious way. 
Tho’ air-horn fiends his wand'ring fleet assail’d, 
€ With im RC 45 rage; yet love and truth prevail’d. 
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HEROIC POEM. 


THE ARGUMENTS. 


BOOK I. 


THE Phenicians having landed near Tarftessus, are unkiudly re- 
ceived by the natives; their leader, Britaw, sends Phenwr and 
Hermion, as his ambassadors, to the king of Iberia, who treats them - 
with indignity, “rejects the proffered union, and commands them tow, 

, leave his coast. In the mean time, the prince of Tyre wanders, to 
2 meditate on his destined enterprise, into a) forest ; where his at- 
tendant spirit appears to him in the character of a Druid, warns 
him of approaching dangers, and exhorts him to visit in disguise 
the court of king Lusus: he consents ; is conducted to the banks 

of the Tagus, with a harp and oaken,garland; and is hospitably 

~ entertained by the sovereign of Lusitania, who prevails on him to 
refate the history of his life and fortunes. The narrative begins. 

° from his vision of AuBione in the groves of Tyre, and his con- 
* gultation of the Memphian sages, to his arrivalin Greece. He visits 


Divo, his father’s sister, thenemployed jn building mere A 
debate between Pheniz and the ales tee chig gon the bes a 


sible form of government. ve 
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to him ; fe clariti that his victory will prove the origin "of a won- 
derful nation, who will possess themselves of her banks, profane 
her waters, mock the temples of the Zndiun divinities, appropriate 
the wealth of their adorers, introduce new Jaws, a new religion, a 
wew government,* insult ‘the Bréhmens, and disregard the sacred 
ordinances. of Brihmd. | After’asolemn debate, it is agreed to exert 
all their powers, and to begin with ebstructing the passage of the 
‘Phenician fleet into the Atlantic, by hurling a* vast mountain into 

the Straits; they proceed siege sgge zi a ae of hostile ma- 


chinations. = 
: © 


‘eo pepe (BOOK LT Isegs my 
; _ The narrative of Britan continued, with a description of the en 
Gian islands, of the Jtakan and Gallic shores, and closed with an. * 
account of the ‘tempest’ that compelled him to land on the,coast of 
Iberia. ‘Yhe king of Lusitansa, foreseeing the future greatness of . 
the prince, secretly envies him, but promises friendly aid in pri- 
vate; assigning reasons (fer his-inability to give openrsuccour. Britan. 
departs, and-‘proceeds: towardsGaul, in order to view the channel « 
and. beautiful isle, that were destined to.perpetuate his name. ° 


BOOK Iv. 
te hero, still disguised, and attendediby his tutelary genius, tra- 
vels the coage’ of Gaul; learns thatthe king of that country, - 
Gabvs, invite ™Y an embassy from Iberia, and enstigated by 
; the | 
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War is begun in form, and. various actions of heroes are related ; 
‘the Indian gods intermix in fight, and.are.opposed by the guardian 
spirits. Tartessus taken by storm: ina council of Tyrian chiefs, it 
is proposed by, Lelex, to.leave the.coast victorious, and. sail instantly 
to Albion ; but the unpracticability of that plan. is evinced by & 
».” messenger, who announces the sudden obstruction of the ships. 
Lritan then proposes, as a measure. distressful, but necessary, tp 
pursue their course with vigour through Iberia and Gaul; that. if 
conquered, they might perish gloriously ; if conquerorsy might s¢ize 
the hostile galleys, and in them pass the channel.” The proposal is 
received with bursts of applause, and the Phenician troops arg 
drawn out in complete.array. as He, 


BOOK VI. . 


Various, exploits. and events in battle. | The actions of Jndra, 
god of air, with ‘his'seoen evil genii; of Jama, Belabadra, Nared, 
and Cartic. The Tyrtans, in deep distress, apply to Lusus, who 

assists them coldiy. The Celts ieee - successful; and the 


Gallic fleet covers the ‘bay. cw lps fet i ae 
. ‘ F . vn 
. BOOK VII. se 
: The guardian spirit prepares the nymph Adbione fot ‘pros rous 
: events; encourages Britan, but announces ‘imugnent perils? then 
leaves him on pretence of assisting at certai@@Pruidical rit A, 
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terrible combat: 
gods and the tu:e 
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» The Druid returns with a relation of eke wis answers in the 
Celtic temples,, concerning the destiny of Albion, and the Atlantides, 
or New World: the future American wat and the defence of Gib- 
raltar by, different names, ‘are obscurely shadowed in the prediction. 
An ubstinate naval fight; in which, Briran is wounded by an 
arrow of fire, but paperted apd cartied from the ficet by his at- 
ene angel. eee em =e 
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BOOK AX. ‘ 


The genius T aeaeinieisi Britan to the isle of Albion ; wig is de- 
- scribed ‘by its: mountains, vales, and rivers; then uninhab‘ted, 
B except by ‘nyanphs and “béing$ of a superior order. ‘The palace 
and: gardens of Albione ; who completes the cure of her lover, and 
“acquiesces in his return tothe army; having first, at his request, 
told her own adventures, and related the separation of her island 
~ from the coast of Gaul, 
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The Gallic army ‘iene the actions of their chiefs. A variety 
ie cteeete the Tyrians by sea and land; they are driven to 
iy @jrks, and enclosed on both sides ; until their Bin pear- 
sy idenly ama. ; ythem, rouses their courage, & performs the 
>, 1eTOIC ‘achieveinents by. which the scale: a? cess is com- 
oe he \ pletely 
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